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Facts and Ideals 


One is as necessary as the other in the 
proper teaching of history,—facts with- 
out bias or prejudice, ideals of loyalty, 
patriotism, and civic responsibility. 


Guitteau’s History Teaches Both 


It is a scientific textbook of the 
first rank. It is also the text- 
bock for sound Americanism. 


In its teaching concerning the relation 
of capital and labor, socialism, the 
World War, respect for law and order, 
growth of the great West, and the in- 
ternational relations of the United 
States, it is thoroughly sound and sane. 


OUR UNITED STATES—A HISTORY 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, Ph. D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


694 pages. Illustrated. Forseventhand eighth grades 
Also published in a two-volume edition. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


College Teaching 


(Studies in Methods of 
Teaching in the College) 


Edited by Paul Klapper 
Introduction by President Butler 
Contributions by 31 leading authorities 


This is the first book issued on this important subject. 


bbe first part deals with History and Present 
Tendencies of the American College, Pro- 
fessional Training for College Teaching, General 
Principles of College Teaching. 


The second part treats of teaching biology, chem- 
istry, physics, geology, mathematics, and physical 
education. 


The third part is on economics, sociology, history, 
political science, philosophy, ethics, psychology, and 
education, 


The fourth part deals with English composition 
and literature, the classics, Romance languages, 
and German. 


The fifth part deals with music and art. 


The sixth part deals with engineering subjects, 
mechanical drawing, journalism and _ business 
education. 

Cloth. 600 pages. Price $4.50 
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before publication 


NEW GEOGRAPHY, BOOK TWO 


(FRYE-ATWOOD GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES) 


This adoption is unusually significant. 


It was determined by 


the votes of the grade teachers who will use the books. 


Why? 


Because, from the sample sheets alone, they could see 


the wealth of material that this new geography provides, abreast 
of the latest present-day pedagogy—the regional treatment and the 


problem method! 


Have you seen this new book? 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


BY R. P. CRAWFORD* 


Associate Editor of the Nebraska Farmer 
[Address.] 


You have already heard that the school of 
yesterday is not the school of today, but I want 
to bring to you the message that neither the 
school of tomorrow will be the school of today. 
At the present moment we are at the threshold 
of the biggest revolution in educational prog- 
ress in the history of the country. The school 
of the future will not be the school of the metro- 
politan city. It will be the school of the village 
and the open country. The last thirty years 
have seen the development of some of the great- 
est schools of the world in our cities, the next 
thirty years will see these schools surpassed by 
those for country boys and girls. 

The farmer is prosperous, more so than at 
any other time in the history of the country. 
His prosperity will continue. The next thirty 
years will show better farming than ever before, 
the larger ranches will in many cases show a 
tendency to be broken up into smaller farms, 
and the open country will grow more populous. 
etter roads will bring the city closer and 
closer to the country, and perhaps even the 
airplane in years to come will play a part which 
we little realize now. I know of one Nebraska 
ranchman who today has one with which he 
covers ‘his ranch. On every side are  farm- 
ers’ organizations planning for better market- 
ing facilities. Just as the immediate past has 
been in many respects an age of manufacture, 
so the future will be one especially favorable 
to farming, with more advances and prosperity 
than any of us now dream. The farmer is going 
to be rich. He will forget the poor years that 
he suffered and the will be willing to spend 
money. No longer will he be content to see 
his children go to a school one whit less 
modern or up-to-date than his brothers’ city 
children. The aristocrat of the future may 
be the man who controls the world’s food 
supply. 

Consolidation is the greatest 
movement of the present day. 
schools have about 


educational 
The city 
run the Jength of the 


chase in trying to find something new for their. 


school systems, .but the country field is so wide 
and so inviting that almost ‘any educator 
who will devote himself to it-for a year or so 
can show definite, tangible results. Just-as -the 
farming business is going to become one 


“gn the world. An 


the greatest businesses in the world so the rural 
and village schools are destined to become some 
of the greatest educat.onal institutions in this 
country. 

This look into the future will not by any 
means permit us to forget the present. Now 
is perhaps the greatest time to pull for rural 
consolidation. It is true that there are many 
problems to be solved, such as teachers’ sal- 
aries and building costs. To a large extent, 
however, the higher land valuations will caze 
for the increased costs of these things. Even 
if any of us feel we must wait for lower build- 
ing costs, I think it not an unwise plan to have 
the consolidation campaign under way and the 
plans drawn ready for use the minute things do 
get lower. 

If there is one big overshadowing problem in 
the entire consolidation movement it is this, to 
convince people that they want the schools. 

A great deal of the opposition to consolidation 
goes back to the natural feeling between town 
and country. The people in the country are 
afraid that they may be consolidated with 
the neighboring village. 

Consolidation is going to cost more in dol- 
lars and cents, and in certain quarters that is 
the principal argument against the = schools. 
When a farmer talks that way, I say: “Look 
here, you paid $300 an acre for that land you 
have, didn’t you?” And the will say: “Yes, 
it was a bargain at that, too.” Then I ask him: 
“Why didn’t you. buy that other section down 
by the creek? It was only $150.” “Oh,” he 
says, “one can never tell when that will over- 
flow.”. Yet ‘he will turn down a four-times-as- 
good education for his boy and girl because it 
costs only twice as much. So I say it is a good 
deal a matter of education, and now that the 
schools have been proved a success in so many 
of these great Middle Western states, we have 
some precedent to go on that makes it easier for 
all of us. 

- Every time I think of Iowa and Minnesota 
I think of some of the greatest country schools 
outstanding open-country 
consolidation is the Orange township school 
just five miles out. of Waterloo, Iowa. Near 
the Orange township school. is one of the finest 


‘country churches im all.the-United States, and 
the school is the-centre of acunique community 
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of retired of moving to 
town have settled down on an acreage near the 
school and church. This school with its bright 
cut-stone trimmings and its fine grounds* would 
be a credit to any city. 

Iowa’s record in consolidation is little short 
of marvelous, since it is all the work of the tax- 
payers in the individual districts themselves. 
There is no great amount of state aid as in the 
case of Minnesota. Whatever the district gets 
it pays for. It seems almost incredible when 
one recalls that it took Iowa seventeen years 
to obtain its first seventeen consolidations, 
but only about six years to secure the next 
three hundred. 

The effect of these schools in that state is 
going to be felt in a very remarkable way In 
the future education of the boys and girls, and 
in ten years it will be almost impossible for 
other states to catch up. 

I would like to call attention for a momeut 
to Buena Vista county in the western part of 
Towa. In that county there are thirteen con- 
solidated schools. The Alta school in _ that 
county is one of the most famous in the United 
States, and when it was erected a few years ago 
at a cost of $110,000 it was everywhere hailed 
as the greatest consolidation in the country. 

One thing is remarkable and that is the fact 
that as soon as one community gets the rural 
school fever the next community gets it, too. 
It is quite as catching as the influenza, but the 
tightwads in the community are the only ones 
who suffer serious effects from it. Aurela, 
the next town to Alta, just the other day 
decided that it would spend about a quarter 
of a million for a consolidated school 
which will perhaps be the most exnensive con- 
solidation in the entire country. 

I don’t want anyone to think that since I have 
been talking about Towa I have nothing to say 
for Minnesota. ‘When f packed up my grip 
a few weeks ago, and started out for a trip to 
the north woods. I had little realization of just 
what was in store for me. In scores of towns 
throughout that state the only place where 
they have running water and electric lights is 
the schoolhouse. Now and then I would 
drop off at some little town which boasted 
only a comparatively few houses, and walk up the 
street to a school that one would have thought 
wonderful in a city. Pequot, Pine River, Mil- 
dred, Backus—almost any station along that 
line that leads to onr International Boundary 
will furnish you a good school to study. Even 


a few miles from the shore line of the Lake of 


the Woods they have consolidated schools, miles 
from any railroad. 

Perhaps one of the finest schitites that I have 
visited on my recent tour of the Middle West 
has been the one at Bloomington, about eight 
miles out from Minneapolis: « With its open, 
spacious grounds, its style anda general equip- 
ment I think it would be hard to surpass. 

North Dakota is not a rich state financially 
and so it has not always been possible to spend 
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money there as lavishly as in the other states, 
but in many ‘sections “there are unusually fine 
schools. One interesting fact, as N. C. Mac- 
Donald, who has taken a leading part in boost- 
ing consolidation in that state, told me, is that 
consolidation does not necessarily go with the 
rich communities. Up in the northern part 
of the state are the poorest settlers and the 
most consolidated schools. In that state the 
law Tecognizes as a consolidation any school 
that serves eighteen contiguous sections aad 
employs two or more teachers, regardless oi 
whether there has been any actual joining oi 
territory. The state now claims over 500 
consolidated schools, but many of these would 
be eliminated by a stricter definition of consol- 
idation as employed in other states. 

I would not have you forget the 
Colorado. For the last six or seven years 
Mr. Sargent of the state college and Mrs. 
Bradford of the state department of education 
have been working to develop some great 
schools. The Sargent School is already almost 
too well known to need a great deal of discus- 
sion here. There are a number of institutions 
just growing up in the last few years in the 
great plains region of eastern Colorado, such as 
the Burlington School and the Dailey School, 
which are potent factors in the development of 
that country. 

After thaving visited some thirty of perhaps 
the best consolidated schools in various 
sections of the country, I feel that perhaps 
I might make some definite recommendations 
based on my own observations. A state that 
really expects to accomplish anything-im_ the 
consolidation movement should provide state 
aid. . This is done in such a big way in Minne- 
sota that the state aid is perhaps more largely 
responsible for the stitcess of consolidation in 
that state than any one factor. Many 
schools there receive more money from the 
state than schools in neighboring states receive 
from dll” sources combined. Almost any good 
consolidated ‘school in that state will draw. 
around $4,000 or $5,000 state aid every year. 

The bugbear of transportation is entirely 
done away with because $2,000 is given every 
school for this purpose and three-fourths of 
whatever sum is expended in excess of this, up 
to $4,000. North Dakota has state aid, so has 
Iowa, and Nebraska, although of course by no 
means to the extent of Minnesota. Minnesota 
also has the big advantage of supplying large 
amounts of money at low interest for the ere-- 
tion of school buildings, which is again a_ biz 
advantage. Its school fund now amounts !o 
approximately $30,000,000, due to the state's 
holdings in the ore lands of the North, and good 
management of school lands. State aid makes 
schools live up to the state’s requirements. 

First of all I would put state aid, and many 
of the difficulties connected with consolidation 
will immediately disappear. Another thing I 
would point out is that most  consoli- 
dated school buildings erected are too small. 


state of 
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It seems to be thé universal experience that a 
consolidated school grows rapidly and in a brief 
time will have double the number of pupils for- 
merly in the one-room country schools. So 
make it a little larger than you think necessary. 

If the rural community is not thickly popu- 
lated one will be up against the problem of a 
small school and a short distance to haul the 
pupils, or a long distance and a big school. The 
solution will depend largely on local conditions, 
especially on the roads, but if automobile trucks 
can be used the year round it will be only a 
minor trouble. 

To strike the happy medium to suit everybody 
will perhaps be impossible, but one can perhaps 
suit a good share of the rural patrons. Ne- 
braska is now in the midst of redistricting, and 
to hear the echoes from out in the state one 
might think that half of the rural population 
were having their teeth pulled. But we hope 
to get through all right. Not everybody can 
have the new school on his land, but perhaps 
some of them can, and we shall eventually suit 
a good share of the people. In the long run 
it will be a big thing for Nebraska, because it 
will do away entirely with numerous odds and 
ends that will not belong to any consolidated 
district. 

It is my personal feeling that a consolidated 
school without a high school is practically noth- 
ing accomplished. I know of just such schools. 
but they have all of the disadvantages of consol- 
idation without any of the advantages. They 
might as well be one-room schools for that 
matter. 

Another point is the establishment of open- 
country consolidations too close to a town. I 
know of one case in northern Minnesota, where 
a wonderful little four-teacher building has been 
erected about two or three miles from a_ thriv- 
ing little city. But they can only keep about 
two teachers there and the high school students 
are being transported to the city high school. 
It would have been much better to have not 
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had that school at all or to have built it much 
farther out in the country. 

How a town or village school may take care 
of the country boy and girl was well illustrated 
by one school in Minnesota. You know that 
often the country boy feels backward about 
going to school late in the fall when he has been 
kept out by necessary farm work. In_ this 
School at Pequot, Minnesota, they have a special 
coaching teacher whose sole duty consists in 
helping these boys to catch up with their back 
work, That is certainly a plan worth trying 
out anywhere. Another interesting plan for 
rural schools is the short course for farm men 
and boys maintained for a few months each 
winter, as at the Alta, Iowa, school or the Fair- 
view school, north of Alta. 

In the next few years the automobile is going 
to play a great part in the success of the consoli- 
dated schools, and so I say that the present 
road-building program of the state and national 
governments is the greatest boon to consolida- 
tion of anything in recent years. Your county 
superintendents can talk good roads and you 
will be furthering the consolidated school pro- 
gram. When we get to the time when all roads 
will stand automobile trucks all year, all our 
difficulties in the Middle West will be largely 
at an end, and it will take no longer to get the 
children to their country homes than it now 
takes for a city child to walk to its home. 

The next ten years is going to be a pivotal 
ten years. We shall see the greatest turning 
point in rural development that we have ever 
witnessed. Ten years from today the rural 
school children in Iowa and Minnesota will be 
the young men and women on the farms. They 
will be educated and will know their business. 
The other states which have fallen down in this 
matter of rural school development will be far 
outstripped in their race for supremacy. The 
educated community in this country is going :> 
be the consolidated community. 


LOOK FORWARD NOT BACK 


BY IRENE ARNOLD 


Look forward not back, for the past is gone, 
And the wheels of time are turning, 
Oh, study the moments to improve, 
For the lesson’s worth the learning. 
Whatever of failure the past has been, 
The present is bending o’er you, 
With promises of a golden hue, 
For the future that lies before you. 


Look forward not back. There’s new life ahead, 
New strength in the path of duty, 

New power that will bring you new success, 
New love and a world of beauty, 


New peace—a glad peace with the whole wide world, 
New feeling that men are brothers, 

New stars of hope all aglow for you, 
New faith for yourself and others. 


Look forward not back. It will do no good 
To spend all your life repining, 
And sighing over what might have been, 
If the sun had been always shining. 
Encourage your heart with a cheery song, 
For the day is what you make it, 
And though you wail when the wild wind blows, 
Your wailing will never break it. 


—Bolton Bulletin. 
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THE STICKING POINTS IN DEVELOPMENT" 


BY CASPER L. REDFIELD 


Chicago 


When a man takes up physical training he 
builds up strength in the muscles he exercises. 
That  strength—sometimes designated as 
power—is built up by exercise is well known, 
and that fact is taken advantage of by pugilists, 
wrestlers, oarsmen, etc., who go into training 
before going into a contest. The recent war 
gave us a good many millions of examples of 
strength being built up by exercise. After 
soldiers have had some months of training they 
are much more powerful than they were before. 

The reverse is also true. When an _ athlete 
takes up a sedentary life, his muscles gradually 
lose the power they had before. A sedentary life is 
not a life of absolute quiescence. It is simply 
one ‘having in it a reduced amount of exercise, 
and when the exercise is reduced to a point below 
that necessary to keep muscles from degenerat- 
ing, it is properly called “idleness.” 

The point to be made here is that organs have 
their powers developed by exercise, and that 
these powers degenerate by idleness. Organs 
are composed of cells. Hence, the increase of 
power by exercise, and the loss of power by 
idieness, are physiological changes occurring 
within the bddily cells. 

When we first undertake to reproduce a plant 
by cuttings we often find it difficult to make it 
grow that way; but if we take a cutting from 
the first plant raised from a cutting, we find that 
the second one will grow more easily than the 
first one. If we take a cutting from the second 
plant produced that way, we find that the third 
grows still easier, and so on. 

Here again we have a case of power being 
built up by exercising it. But when a plant is 
continually reproduced by cuttings it is not being 
reproduced by seed, and when it is not being 
reproduced by seed it is not exercising its seed- 
producing power. The result is that plants 
which are reproduced regularly by cuttings 
gradually lose their power of producing — or 
seeds which will germinate. 


The building up of power by exercise, atid the 


loss of power by idleness, operate the same in 
plants as in animals. And the changes which 
occur are physiological changes within the cells 
of the plants. It is not material that we do not 
know the physiological nature of these changes. 
It is sufficient for our present purposes to know 
that they are changes in power as distinguished 
from those physical characteristics which are ob- 
servable to the eye, or may be re in feet 
and inches. 

The “dope fiend” habitually takes amounts of 
poison great enough to kill a man not accustomed 
to taking it. The dope fiend does not survive the 
taking of such large doses because he was born 
with greater powers of resistance than other men. 
He does so because he began with small doses, 
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such as any man might take and survive, and 
then gradually increased the doses as his powers 
of resistance developed by exercising them. 
Here again the change is a physiological change 
occurring within the cells of the body as a result 
of exercising such powers as existed in the first 
place. 

The flagellata are unicellular animals which live 
in water and reproduce by fission. Juring a 
period of about six years (exact time not stated), 
Dallinger subjected these animals to gradually 
increasing temperatures. Beginning with animals 
living in water at 60° Fahrenheit, he occupied 
about two months in raising the temperature to 
73°. At %3.5° some deaths occurred and for 
some time it was found impossible to get by this 
point. It required two months’ time to raise 
the temperature from 73.5° to 7%4.5° and keep 
the animals alive. After getting by this point 
it was found that the temperature could be raised 
more rapidly, but at 78° there was another and 
more serious sticking point. For eight months 
it was not possible to raise the temperature 
above 78° so much as one-half of a degree and 
keep the animals alive. 

But once past this. sticking point at 
78°, progress owas. more rapid, thougi 
not uniform. He finally got the temperature up 
to 158°, when the experiment was_ terminated 
by accident. Raising the temperature from 60° to 
158° in six years means that these little animals 
could stand an average increase of temperature 
of about sixteen degrees per year, or one and 
one-third degrees per month; but not uniformly. 
At one time it required two months to raise the 
temperature as much as one degree, and at an- 
other time it required more than eight months 
to raise the temperature less than one-half of a 
degree. On the other hand, the temperature 
was raised from 107° to 137° in seven months, 
and from 142° to 158° in three or four months. 

These little animals built up their powers of 
resisting the effects of heat on their protoplasmic 
substance by continually exercising such powers 
as they had in the first place, and such as they 
acquired on the road toward resisting higher and 
higher temperatures. The thing to be noted here 
is that while the efforts of the individuals were 
comparatively uniform, the observable progress 
was very irregular. At two different periods. 
separated from each other, these animals gained 
in resisting power at the rate of about four de- 
grees per month for several months in succes- 
sion. At another time it took them two months 
to gain one degree, and at still another time it 
required eight. months for them to advance one- 
half of a degree. 

We have no means of knowing hint sadeed 
these “sticking points” which it required these 
little animals so long to overcome, but we may 
assume that it had something to do with the 
molecular structure of their bodies. An analogy 
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will help us to understand that such things might 
be expected, even when we have no means for 
determining what actually happens. For ex- 
ample, if we continually raise the pressure of 
steam in a steam boiler, we finally come to a 
time when we can raise it no further without 
causing an explosion and consequent destruction 
of the boiler. But if we shift our efforts for a 
time from pressure raising to thickening or 
bracing the boiler shell, we can resume the 
process of raising the pressure. But after a time 
we must again pause to thicken or brace the 
shell before we can pass some other point which 
we might call a “sticking point.” 

Let us take an analogy of a different kind. If 
we apply heat to ice at zero, each addition of 
heat will raise the temperature of the ice until 
we get to 32 degrees. Here we come toa 
sticking point. For a time, further addition of 
heat does not raise the temperature. It results 
only in changing the material from ice at 32° 
to water at the same temperature. But as soon 
as that change is completed, each addition of heat 
increases the temperature until we come to an- 
other sticking point at 212°. Here, for a long 
time, further addition of heat does not raise the 
temperature inthe least. It results only in 
changing the water into steam, which is of the 
Same temperature as the water. This point 
passed, further addition of heat increases the 
temperature until we find another sticking point 
at the point at which steam is disassociated into 
hydrogen and oxygen. 

The development of, power by continued exer- 
cise is well illustrated in the trotting horse. For 
example, we will take the case of the old-time 
trotter, Flora Temple, who broke the champion- 
ship record five times in succession. 


HIGHEST SPEED OF FLORA TEMPLE AT DIF- 
FERENT AGES. 


ONE MILE. 
2:49 
2 :27 
2:24% 
2:19% 


Flora Temple was not raced as a six-year-old, 
but was raced at every other age up to and in- 
cluding sixteen years of age. She gained in 
speed at the ages of seven and eight, but did not 
gain at the ages of nine and ten. She gained 
again at the age of eleven, but not-at the ages 
of twelve and thirteen. And again she gained at 
the age of fourteen but not at the ages of fifteen 
or sixteen. However, she was in only three 
races at the age of sixteen, partly because she 
could find few contenders, and partly because she 
was confiscated by the government early in the 
season. That was in 1861, and her owner was a 
Southern sympathizer. But in those few races 
she came within three-quarters of a second of her 
best previous record. 

Looking at the record of Flora Temple, it is 
fairly evident that the development of her trot- 
ting power under continued trotting exercise 
came to a sticking point when she was nine and 
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ten years of age; to a second sticking point when 
she was twelve and thirteen years of age; -and 
to a third sticking point when she was fifteen. 
The indications are that she would have gaine.l 
in speed as a sixteen-year-old if her racing career 
had not been prematurely cut off. 
HIGHEST SPEED OF GOLDSMITH MAID AT 
DIFFERENT AGES. 


ONE MILE. 
2 :36 
2 :30 
Eleven years old .. 2:22, 
2:16 


Goldsmith Maid was raced every year from 
the age of eight to the age of twenty. Looking 
at her record it will be seen that she gained in 
trotting power under continued training up to 
seventeen years of age, but that the gain was 
not uniform. She made no gain at the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen, or after seventeen. Lut at 
nineteen she equalled her best record, and at 
twenty she came within one-half second of it. 
It seems evident that there were sticking points 
at the ages of thirteen and fifteen. 

The production of milk by a cow is an ex- 
ample of work performed by animal powers. 
Normally, cows are milked with great regularity, 
which means that their milk-producing powers | 
are continually exercised. The result of this is 
seen in the fact that cows produce more milk 
when they have their second calves than when 
they have their first ones; still more when they 
have their third calves; more yet when they 
have their fourth calves; and so on. This may 
be seen in a table which classifies cows by their 
ages. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MILK PRODUCTION. 

Seven-Day Official Tests. 
Pounds 
Average Age. of Milk. 
Two years and two months 3227 
Three years and two montns 


Four years and two months............ 446.8 
Six years and six months............ 
Seven years and seven months........ 4726 
Eight years and three months............ 499.8 
Nine years and seven months............ - 564.8 


The first half of this table is just as it is fur- 
nished by the Holstein-Friesian Association for © 
1913. The second half is a tabulation made by 
me from the records of 1906. The reason wiiy 
it was necessary for me to. make this tabulation 
is because the association does not classify cows 
over five years of age, but lumps them all to- 
gether. In this tabulating I followed the same 
cows through successive years of lactation. By 
this process I learned two things. The first 15 
that taking the average of all cows, they increase 
in milk-producing power from year to year up 
to at least twelve years of age, which is as far 
as the records show the same cows tested in su-- 
cessive years. The second is that the actual 
increase is confined to about two-thirds of the 
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cows, the other one-third either making no in- 
crease in milk-production or showing an actual 
falling off. The cows that failed to show an im- 
provement in the second year over what they did 
in the previous year were found at all ages from 
six to eleven. Evidently, cows normally in- 
crease in milk-producing power year by year un- 
der milk-producing exercise, but there are “stick- 
ing points” in this improvement. Also, these 
‘sticking points come at different ages in differ- 
ent cows. 

Mental power is developed by mental exercise 
the same as other powers are developed by 
corresponding exercise. The Binet system 
recognizes the growing mental development of 
children by establishing standards which repre- 
sent normal-mindedness for different ages. By 
other tests it is seen that continued mental de- 
velopment resulting from continued mental ex- 
ercise extends through adult life to comparative 
old age. 

While mental powers are developed by exer- 
cise, year by year up to old age, there must be 
sticking points in that process the same as there 
are sticking points in other processes of the same 
nature. Also, these sticking points must vary 
in quality the same as they do in flagellata, and 
the heating of hydrogen oxide, and they must 
come at different times in life for different per- 
sons the same as they do in horses and _ cows. 
The failure to recognize the existence of such 
sticking points, and to take them into considera- 


tion in the treatment of school children, must 
result in much injustice. 
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A child does fairly well for a time in school, 
and then comes to one of these sticking points. 
Continued efforts produce no observable prog- 
ress, and the child is called dull. If the sticking 
point is a particularly tough one, he is called 
stupid or feeble-minded. In due time the child 
learns that he is looked down upon, gets dis- 
couraged, and ceases to try. By this process 
a sticking point, which was purely physiological 
and only temporary in character, becomes 
psychological, and the psychological — sticking 
point reacts upon the physiological one to make 
it permanent by stopping all efforts to get over it. 

The remedy is to recognize the fact that all 
sticking points may be overcome by persistent 
efforts. Omitting idiots and persons having 
some organic mental defect which would corre- 
spond to aperson born without legs, it is an error 
to assume that a person characterized as feeble- 
minded cannot advance in mental development. 
He can and certainly will advance if efforts are 
continually made to overcome each sticking point 
as he comes to it. If a child is encouraged 
and made to understand that he is only up 
against a temporary sticking point and not up 
against a dead wall, he will redouble his efforts 
and overcome that point so much more quickly. 
It may be that some sticking points are so tougn 
that it will not pay to try to overcome them, but 
we have no right to take that attitude until after 
we have tried out and carefully measured the 
qualities of many sticking points. Also, we shou'd 
distinguish those which are psychological from 
those which are physiological. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A GREAT CAREER. 


Chicago’s oldest school teacher has just re- 
signed at the age of eighty-two, after fifty-three 
years’ continuous service as a city teacher. His 
name is Leslie Lewis and he is still serving as 
principal of the Kosminski school until his suc- 
cessor can be secured. During the entire fifty- 
three years Mr. Lewis has been absent from his 
post of duty just seventeen times. For eighteen 
_ years he haslunched with histeachers every day. 

He now retires to his pleasant home on Dorches- 
ter avenue, where he has lived for fifty years. He 
doesn’t retire, however, in order to rest, but 
rather to work—work among his favorite books. 
He now becomes a student instead of a teacher. 
Mr. Lewis has taught three generations of Chi- 
cago’s youth. A while ago he handed a diploma 
to a boy to whose grandfather he had passed 
one in the 60’s. Mr. Lewis is the oldest living 
graduate of Yale University in Chicago. He 
loves his profession. He says:— 

“Tf I had my life to live over again I would 
devote it just the same to the school service. [ 


great project will cost $20,000,000. 


have loved the work. Bringing me in constant 
contact with young people has kept me young. 
I don’t regret a single moment spent in_ the 
schoolroom.” 


CHICAGO AND THE SEA. 

Permit for construction of the Illinois water- 
way, which will open to commerce 15,000 miles 
of rivers,and connect Chicago with New Orleans, 
was received by Governor Lowden of [Illinois 
January 16, from the War Department. The 
It will not 
only connect Chicago with the sea, but will pro- 
vide a water route from the Great Lakes to St. 
Paul, Minnesota—a short route from the [I- 
linois river to Rock Island and direct water con- 


nection between Chicago and Pittsburgh and 
Ohio cities. 
Actual construction will be started soon. 


Locks will be 600 feet long and 110 feet wide, 
and willaccommodate barges carrying 8,000 tons. 


The growth of the Bell telephone system is 2 
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modern miracle. In 1876 the business was es- 


tablished—when the _telephére was. simply a - 


curiosity and plaything. “The Bell-owned and 
Bell-connecting stations number today almost 
12,000,000. On December 31, 1919, there was 
one telephone to each nine of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. 


INCREASING IMMIGRATION. 


Alfred Hampton, assistant commissioner gen- 
eral of immigration at Washington, believes that 
“we are on the eve of a rush of immigration such 
as we have never known before.” January 
shows a marked increase. In November 49,000 
left the country and only 30,000 were admitted, 
but already many who went away are returning, 
bringing with them their brothers, sisters and 
other: relatives. 


ITALY HELPS AUSTRIA. 


A trainload of 2,500 starving children of 
Vienna left that city for Milan February 4, where 
they went into Italian homes to be cared for 
free of charge. 

This is the tenth similar consignment. Only 
lack of transportation prevents a far greater 
exodus. Thousands of Austrian children, too 
weak to be moved, are in hospitals and are being 
nursed back to health with the aid of American 
Red Cross supplies. 


BOY SCOUTS AND FOREST FIRES. 


The Forest Patrolman, published by the West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation Association at 
Portland, Oregon, says the most effective volun- 
teer agency in the United States today for the 
protection of our forests is the Boy Scouts of 
America. During hikes and patroling of fo-- 
ests the Boy Scouts of Portland have extin- 
guished many fires left by campers and careless 
hikers. Last summer eighty Boy Scouts of 
Portland worked two days putting out fires on 
the Eagle Creek trail. Some states have placed 
the Scouts to patrol mountain trails and forest 
areas for fires during the summer months, and 
some have served as_ lookouts in the United 
States Forest Reservations. 


INFINITE ENERGY. 


Frederick Soddy, Lee professor of physical 
chemistry, in a volume which appeared January 
26, in London, says: “Discoveries in radio 
activity have shown that in the smallest atoms 
of matter all around us there exist stores of en- 
ergy a million times greater than any so far 
harnessed.” We have only, he Says, to learn 
how to control and apply these limitless re- 
sources, just as the race has learned to use fire, 
and the endless struggle for food and fuel 
will become needless. 


DISTANT FRIENDS (?). 


Mysterious interruptions in the working of 
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the Marconi wireless instruments have ratsed 
the question; “Who. knows but that the inhab- 
itants of some other planet are trying to com- 
municate with us? Sir Frank W. Dyson, the 
British astronomer royal, admits that it is quite 


possible to get waves: from other planets. 


If there are intelligent. beings there what 
more likely than that they would like to get 
acquainted with the denizens of that little sphere 
we call “The Earth.” 

WOMEN JUDGES. 


Lord Buckmaster, ex-lord chancellor (chief 
justice) of England, believes in women acting a3 
judges, but thinks it will take about thirty years 
for them to fit themselves for such responsibie 
and novel duties. 

There are, he admits, exceptional women 
even now qualified for judicial positions, but the 
great mass of English women need long training 
before it would be safe for them to sefvé as 
magistrates. 

— 


In the last eleven months 3,600 girls in New 
York city, under twenty-one years of age, have 
either run away from home or are missing from 
other causes. 

— 


America’s churches have gained 3,000,000 
members in the last four years, with a net gain 
in membership of 2,779,667, in ministers of 3,519 
and in churches 5,350. There are now 233,834 
churches, 195,513 ministers, priests and rabbis, 
and 44,709,521 members of their various organ- 
izations. 

The Protestant churches have 25,980,456 adult 
communicants, and the Roman Catholic figures 
are 17,549,324, which includes whole families. 
The largest Protestant body is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church with 4,175,502 members, and 
the smallest the Primitive Friends, with fifty 
members. 


The County jail at Crockett, Texas, for the 
first time in the history of the county was abso- 
lutely empty during the holidays, having had no 
occupant since December 20. The doors are 
wide open and the jailer has nothing to do. 


The Connecticut Health Department reported 
January 15 that the death rate in 1919 was only 
12.4 per 1,000—the lowest since the state first 
kept a record of vital statistics. The mortality 
among children under one year was 87 per 
1,000—the lowest on the state’s records. The 
death rate last vear, for all ages, was 19.4; in 
1913 it was 14.9. 


Trade between the United States and Ger- 
many is growing fast. Last year we sold to that 
country $93,000,000 worth and _ bought 
$11,000,000. worth. The latter figures would 
have been much larger had Germany the neces- 
Sary raw material. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


PLAN OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CER- 
TAIN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS AND 
THE IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 


What the college plans to do for the consoli- 
dated school :— 

It pays annually $200, through the secretary 
of the school board, on the salary of the superin- 
tendent of the school, if the appointment of said 
superintendent has the approval of the college 
representative in charge of the consolidated 
school. This is paid for service that said su- 
perintendent is expected to give to the plan of 
co-operation. 

It pays not less than $5.00 per month, through 
the secretary of the school board, on the salary 
of each room teacher in whose room a student 
may be working, this amount to be paid oniy 
during the time that said student is employed 
in this teacher’s room, and is for service rendere:l 
the college in such plan of co-operation. 

It sends as a co-operative visitor into the 
school thus affiliated with the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College a college representative, who shail 
visit the school once each week for the purpose 
of assisting the superintendent and teachers in all 
respects for the betterment of the school. This 
college representative must be acceptable to the 
school board. 

The salaries of all the corps of teachers shall 
be determined by the board, the checks paid by 
the college being issued to persons appointed by 
the board, the same being sent to the secretary of 
the board for distribution to proper teachers, it 
being understood that the usefulness of. these 
respective teachers must be approved by the col- 
lege representative in charge of this co-opera- 
tive system. 

It will bring into the consolidated school any 
material that the college may have that will be 
of use to the co-operating school in carrying out 
the plan of affiliation. 

It will bring members of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege faculty into the school to assist the teachers 
and the superintendent along specific lines, giv- 
ing helpful suggestions, and holding conferences 
for the discussion of problems that may occur 
in the school, thus co-operating with the consent 
of the superintendent, and at times arranged 
-with him. It is understood that all such activ- 
ities will be formally reported to the board by 
the superintendent. 7 

It will do anything that can be undertaken in 
co-operation with the superintendent of the 
school and the school board that will help to 
make the school more efficient, the college bear- 
ing its proportional expense whenever the un- 
dertaking is more or less experimental. 

THE VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY 
AND ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


Volume V, No. 1, of the University of Vir- 
ginia Record Extension Series deals with the 


above branch of its work. 
formed six years ago. 

Professor Charles G. Maphis, chairman of 
executive committee of the League, says: “Few 
organizations fostered by the University have 
grown so rapidly in size and usefulness. The 
ultimate success of the League has never been 
in doubt, but even its heartiest advocates did not 
anticipate the remarkable increase in the scope 
of the work of the League which has taken 
place in the few years since its organization. 
In three months from the first announcement of 
the proposed extension of the University’s activ- 
ities, November, 1913, eighty schools were en- 
tolled in the League. On April 20 and May 1 
fcllowing, elimination contests in debating were 
held at the university, twenty schools being 
represented. Students and teachers were hos- 
pitably entertained and thus the League was 
auspiciously launched. In 1914-1915 cash prizes 
were offered. Three bulletins were issued 
which greatly aided the schools in preparing for 
the debates. Basketball contests were held 
throughout the state and the first Interscholastic 
Track and Field Meet was held at the university. 
Forty schools reported for the elimination con- 
tests in debate and reading. In 1915-1916 the 
league doubled the number of its activities. At 
the end of 1916 250 schools were in the 
league—100 schools had entered the basketba!! 
contest and 115 the baseball contest. 

“In 1916-1917 contests between local schools 
were introduced with marked success, prizes 
being offered by the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
The state-wide contests increased both in inter- 
est and participants—1917-1918 saw the high- 
water mark as regards the number of partici- 
pating schools, the war’s effect. upon enrollment 
being felt. The membership of the league 
reached in basketball, 83; baseball, 70; track, 51: 
local prize contests, 84; debating and reading, 
121; non-participating, 8; total, 413. In 1918- 
1919 the work of the league was greatly disor- 
ganized by the war and the influenza. Never- 
theless the most interesting ‘contests in the 
league’s history were held. Forty pages of the 
pamphlet are given to the rules and regulations 
governing the various contests, names and 
photographs of winners, etc., also the arguments 
in the finals in debate of the question, ‘Re- 
solved, that the national government should 
own and control the railroads of the United 


The League was 


States.’ ” 


MANUAL FOR CONSERVATION OF 
VISION CLASSES 


In November last a pamphlet of 108 pages with 
the above title was issued by the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness. It was 
prepared by Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, secretary 
of both the National and New York State Com- 
mittees for the Prevention of Blindness Typo- 


graphically it is ideal. It is profusely illustrated, 
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having thirty-three full page cuts; is intensely in- 
teresting and does ample justice to the extremely 
important subject of which it treats. Its dedi- 
cation voices the heartfelt devotion of the 
writer to the reform she is laboring for. 

It is “dedicated to all children who, suffering 
from defective eyesight, may, through the oppor- 
tunity afforded by these special classes, be given 
the larger vision enabling them to grow in 
wisdom and understanding.” It is a strange 
fact that although a school for the blind was es- 
tablished in the United States in 1831, not until 
1910 (seventy-nine years later) was anything 
done for the hundredfold as numerous a class— 
those of defective vision. In 1909 Robert B. 
Irwin opened a class for the blind in the public 
school system in Cleveland, Ohio. A year later 
he was asked to accept two children who were 
unable to keep up with the regular grade work 
because of defective vision. He found, however, 
that these children required totally different 
training from that of the blind, and in 1913 sep- 


‘trust is won. 


arated the pupils into two distinct groups. 
Meanwhile, in the same year Massachusetts had 
opened the first separate class for children with 
defective vision in the public school system of 
America. Other cities have followed Boston’s 
example and today the care of children with de- 
fective vision is heginning to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

The author of the manual says that the best 
recommendation for conservation of vision 
classes comes from the children themselves. 
They never want to leave when the dismissal bell 
sounds. They are never truants. They are 
interested, and interest is the magic word in 
education. 

They grow isdependetiia because they must 
learn to do things for themselves. They be- 
come confident, for through confidence their 
They go forth messengers . of 
light because they have been saved from dark- 
ness, 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


A day in Huntington is always interesting, for 
it is a city with never-failing inspirations, indus- 
trially and commercially, as well as education- 
ally. The romance of the creation of Hunting- 
ton never loses its charm. It is an honor not 
easily appreciated by the young people of today 
for a city to have been thonored by Corliss P. 
Huntington with ‘his name, selected at the time 
when he was one of the American captains of 
industry with transportation as his major in- 
terest. A thousand locations between the seas 
would thave made any sacrifice to have him as 
its patron saint. When Huntington was the 
mere vista of a vision there was nothing there 
to be proud of, but everything in the name for 
the people to be proud of when there are 60,000 
people, when it is one of the two leading cities 
of the state, when it is one of the best educa- 
tional cities of the country. 

Superintendent Wright is one of the ablest 
educational young men in the United States, a 
man with as much to show of educational prog- 
ress in modern building equipment, in latest 
thought in educational science, in loyal devo- 
tion within the educational force and in demon- 
stration of public appreciation. Marshall Col- 
lege, now a real teachers’ college, having come 
through times of storm and stress,, is respond- 
ing nobly to the inspiring leadership of Presi- 
dent Hamilton. 

One of the most pleasing features of our recent 
Visit to Huntington was meeting Miss Virginia 
enthusiastic, masterfii 
president of the West Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, A woman president of the State 


Association speaks volumes for the progressive 
spirit of the profession, but it means more than 
that to me because of my long-time friendship 
for her father, who was for many years superin- 
tendent of Huntington and one of the most pro- 
fessionally loyal men in the state. 

Ry-the-by, West Virginia’s State Association 
is one of the really live modernized professional 
associations of the country with W. W. Trent 
of Elkins as executive secretary, and Walter 
Barnes of Fairmont Normal School as_ chair- 
man by election of the executive committee, of 
which Miss Foulk is, ex-officio chairman. Wal- 
ter Barnes is as heroic a leader in the democ- 
ratization of education as there is between the 
seas. We think no one at Cleveland, with a 
distinct school subject, had as notable a 
hearing did he. Fairmont’s State 
Normal School, with Joseph Rosier’s general- 
ship, is one of the highly professionalized insti- 
tutions of the country. Just now it would be 
unpardonable to write of West Virginia without 
saying much of State Superintendent M. P. 
Shawkey, who is the one man West Virginia has 
had in educational work who is in the full- 
est and best sense one of the national leaders. 
He is the only educator of the state who has 
opportunities to be on state programs from 
Maine to Washington, the only man of the state 


who has been president of a National Educa- 


tion Association meeting, and no one has had 
a better program than he had as president of 
the Department of Superintendence at the De- 
troit meeting. Not only is Mr. Shawkey first in 


the state, but he ranks among the first in national 


prominence, 
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ORGANIZATION 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


An organization is an organ in action or a 
group of ofgans functioning. An organization 
is always life, is always life as a creative activity. 

Crystallization is the action of particles of 
matter. responding to given laws. 

Crystallization produces but does not create. 

Crystallization is always the same in action 
and in product, while organization is never quite 
the same in action or in product. 

Digestion is organization; a_ gall stone is 
crystallization, a by-product of digestion. 

Thete is no life, vegetable or animal, that is 
not organized for digestion, and there is no 
mineral or metal, nothing of fhe earth earthy, 
that is organized for anything. 

Organization for digestion. takes some out- 
side ‘matter, extracts from it something for its 
own life and then disposes of the refuse. The 
excretion—the no-good for creating—is as sig- 
nificant as mastication. The disposal of the 
useless causes vastly more disease than the re- 
ception of the useful. 

Any occupation, trade, or profession requires 
crystallization or organization. It is crystal- 
lized if it has certain fixed laws, natural or arti- 
ficial, that produce certain standing through 
given standards. 

Stand-ardization is crystal-lization, 

Any occupation, trade, or profession is organ- 
ized if it is alive; if it is-creative; if it provides 
for abundant new material, if it gets out of that 
material something for its own new life, if it 
provides for the disposal of its excretion. In 
other words, it is organized if it has the means 
of digestion. 

A human organization will provide for re- 
cruits from the young and‘will provide against 
constipation or dysentery in old age. An or- 
ganization.is not a simple matter. There must 
be mastication and saliva. There- must be 
glands, and there must be ducts. There must 
be provision for gall, and fortunate the organiza- 
tion that escapes gall stones. There will be 
tonsils and an appendix and fortunate the or- 
ganization that escapes the insidious poison of 
a rancid tonsil and the agony of a_ putrid ap- 
pendix. 

Is teaching an occupation, a trade, or a pro- 
fession? An occupation is that in which its 
members seek primarily a living. If one oc- 
cupied land for a living, either by crop or stock, 
his was-an occupation in the early stages of the 
race. To trade was to tread a path from the 
producer to the consumer, making both men 
pay him for producing nothing. His success 
consisted in frightening the producer into a 
panic lest he have no market and the consumer 
lest he starve. The profit of the .profiteerist 
consisted in buying as low as possible at one 


- self-consciousness impossible. 


[Address at School Men’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, April, 1920.] 


end of the path and selling as high as possible at 
the other, 

A profession is manne of those who pro- 
fess to love what they are doing as a business in 
life. It is like professing religion, it is a conse- 
cration to do and be something that is sacred. 
It is a setting apart from those who make no 
profession of.sacrificial love for any special ser- 
vice as does the person who would heal the sick, 
who would protect one whom the law would 
engulf, who would save the souls of men, who 
would save the coming generation from ig- 
norance. 

Men in trade are so anxious to organize to 


! promote their profit that laws are enacted by all 


states and the Federal government to curb their 
organization ambitions. Men who are in the 
occupations for a living were slow to organize 
for their better life, but they are fast getting 
over any delay in profiteering through organ- 
ization. 

The professions, as professions, have no such 
inducement to organize for profit as have men 
in trade or for protection as ‘save men in occupa- 
tions for a livelihood. 

Professional organizations, as such, are along 
the line of improvement in professional service. 
but this in no wise curtails their right to benefit 
personally. 

Physicians and surgeons -are highly profes- 
sionalized, but that does not interfere with their 
organizing and announcing an increase of fifty 
or seventy-five per cent. in their charges, or in 
their agreeing to a standard.of charging. So 
when we speak of the professional organization 
of the teaching profession it in no wise reflects 
upon their business arrangements in a worldly- 
wise way. 

Every member of a profession has an individ- 
ual attitude toward the organization of his pro- 
fession. 

First—Some are self-conscious. There are 
those who have only one inquiry in’ such a 
case: “What will it do for me?” or “What will 
it mean to me?” A self-conscious professional 
attitude is impossible. The very term _ profes- 
sional, itself, “profession of. service,” makes 
It is impossible 
for anyone to be efficient professionally in seclu- 
sion. Life is so complicated that no one can 
live unto himself alone. “We are members one 
of another.” 

Professional efficiency without the life of or- 
ganization is unthinkable. What does the or- 
ganization need of me? is the only professional 
question permissible. 

Second—Some are class-conscious. Men in 
trade were the first to be class-conscious. ~ Ta- 
bor is now class-conscious within certain lines, 
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but labor class-consciousness séeiis to be for 
reward. I was present at a Federation of 
Labor meeting in Chicago when the famous 
Stock Yards strike was on, and that it was 
virtually lost was admitted, so that a grand 
rally to help them was in progress. A Sunday 
picnic of vast proportions was to be held and 
each union had conferred with its officials 
to see how many tickets would be taken by 
each union. The response was wonderful till 
they came to the Bill Board Union, when it was 
reported that they would not only buy no 
tickets but would fight it toa finish. Ap- 
peals were made to them by many leaders, but 
all in vain. They thad not been employed 
to post the notices of the picnic. It was as 
hot a time as I have ever been in. They 
were class-conscious bill posters, but had no 
labor class-consciousness. 

The vast switchmen’s strike of April, 1920, is 


- another demoristratioti of class-cotisciousness 


of switchmen and yardsmen without even rail- 
road class-consciousness. 

In education there are class-conscious Eng- 
lish teachers, science teachers, mathematical 
teachers, Latin teachers, vocational teachers, 
musi teachers, drawing teachers, domestic 
science teachers, kindergartners, grade teach- 
ers, socialized recitation teachers, supervised 
study teachers, but only here and there do 
we find class-conscious teachers. 

Third—The sub-conscious attitude is the real 
professional teacher’s attitude toward organiza- 
tions. The good of the children, the good 
of the schools is the real aim of the teacher. 
Organization for tenure, for pensions, for sal- 
ary increase, for better methods in his own sub- 
jects, State drives, anything and everything for 
the good of the schools and the children is 
organization appeal for teachers. 


FRANK A. FITZPATRICK 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick is in a class by himself 
in as distinct a way as is any educator of today. 
He knew Dr. William T. Harris while superin- 
tendent of St. Louis more intimately than did 
any other man now living, and he maintained 
that intimacy as long as Dr. Harris lived; he 
has been closely identified with the National 
Council of Education for more years than has 
any other man now living; he has been one of 
the best read men in the largest educational 
sense for more years than has any other man 
in public school service or in educational busi- 
ness life; in his large local educational influence 
in St. Louis, in Kansas, in Nebraska and in New 
England, he has had no rival, when one realizes 
that it has been in the Middle West, in Trans- 
Missouri States, and in the extreme East. 
In each section he has been a national figure in 
a sense that no one else has been who has not 
been in a larger sense a platform man or an 
author. My own life has been highly enriched 
professionally, educationally and personally by 
the friendship of Frank A. Fitzpatrick for a third 
of a century or more. 


H. M. BARRETT 

H. M. Barrett, henceforth ‘Professor H. M. 
Barrett, is to succeed Professor Frank E. 
Thompson as head of the College of Education, 
University of Colorado, at Boulder. He is now 
principal of the East High School of Denver, 
and was formerly principal of the Central High 
School, Pueblo. 

Mr. Barrett was born in Vermont in 1868; 
graduated from Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania; came to Denver High School as 


TODAY 


teacher of English at thirty-five; ten years later 
was principal at Pueblo; in 1912 became prin- 
cipal of East High School in Denver. 

Professor Barrett is a man of unusual ability, 
eminently sane on all public and professional 
questions, has been a professional and civic 
leader in Pueblo, Denver and the state. | His 
scholarship is exact, his judgment reliable, his 
sympathies keen. -He knows every educational 
need of the state, and knows the educators and 
their problems. The selection is eminently .wise. 
Professor Thompson is to remain in the faculty. 

; 


CHARLES S. MEEK 


Charles S. Meek, superintendent of San An- 
tonio, who goes to- Madison, Wisconsin, at a 
greatly increased salary, has had a steady run 
of promotions. Upon graduation from the 
State University of Indiana he became principal 
of a small high school in Indiana, and after a 
brief service there went to Terre Haute. After 
a notable success there he went to Teachers 
College, New York, and from there to Boise, 
where he won national recognition. Few men 
in America made as great a success as did he in 
those years. While there he declined several 
calls, the most notable of which was to the 
deputy commissionership of Massachisetts. 
under Dr. David Snedden. He was -twice 
elected to the position and twice declined it, al- 
though the salary was larger than at Boise; 

Three years ago he accepted the superin- 
tendency of San Antonio, where his succéss has 
been locally and nationally recognized;: Mr. 
Meek goes to the superintendency of Madison 
not alone because of an increased salary, but 


_ because it is the seat of a great universjfy. 


4 


A fool can tear down but it takes a man of brains to build up. 


—Arthur Miller 
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N. B. A., Salt Lake City, July 4-10 
GOOD ACOUSTICS 

One of the best compliments the Journal of 
Education has had was given it through its 
editor recently. An eminent’ American, not in 
school work for several years, who has written 
for us occasionally to the genuine delight of our 
readers, spoke of the probability ‘of writing a 
special article soon, and said: “The Journal of 
Education has good acoustic properties,” and 
proceeded to say that of all the publications for 
which he had written he ‘had heard most from his 
articles in the Journal of . Education and that 
whenever it had commented upon his work he 
heard of it more frequently and_ satisfactorily 
than from comments made elsewhere. He 
added: “The Journal of Education continues to 
have a personal touch quite uncommon now.” 

Herbert Spencer was an only child. 
— 
VIGOROUS GOVERNOR ALLEN 

In appealing for the observance of a “Teacher 
Emergency Week” for Kansas, Governor H. J. 
Alen’s proclamation had this vigorous presenta- 
tion of the present crisis :— 

“The need for sound education was never so 
great as in this reconstruction period following 
the World War. The public mind is in a state of 
unrest. This condition -will have its influence on 
the plastic minds of our boys and girls—the men 
and women of a great tomorrow—if education is 
not allowed to go ‘on in a sane and sound 
manner. 

“The danger to education thas never been so 


serious and this danger is not only state-wide, 


but extends to every rural district, to every city, 
to every village and hamlet in the nation. It is 
even world-wide in extent. The havoc caused 


by the World War—the loss in money,’ morale 
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and men—must be replaced. Civilization must be 
rescued and rebuilt. 

“In this great crisis the very best of our teach- 
ers are being forced from the ranks and re- 
cruits are few. Standards must not be lowered. 
The emergency. must be met by making the 
laborer worthy of his hire and the hire 
sufficient to attract and hold those endowed 
by training and natural ability to train our 
future citizenship if the ship of state sails on un- 
wrecked, 

“There is no profession more worthy or 
noble than that of teaching. In fact, the teacher 
lays the foundation for the future of the men 
and women who will be in charge of affairs to- 
morrow. ‘The very elect of the land will enter 
and remain in the teaching profession if they are 
paid enough to live comfortably and at the 
Same time be able to lay up for the proverbial 
rainy day. 

“Let us unite in a concerted effort to promote 
a realization of the great crisis that confronts us 
to promote a higher recognition and reward for 
the work of our teachers and our schools—to 
encourage teachers, schools and parents to a 


_more profound. appreciation of their opportun- 


ities and their responsibilities.” 


@ 


Herbert Spencer was an only child. 


PLUMMER’S LATEST AND BEST 

It is some time'since we have magnifi 
friend and the teachers’ friend, O. M. aa 
of eh rom: verte dis but he thas done one of his 
professional tric gnifyi 
s that deserves magnifying to 

He is getting stockmen’s conventions to pass 
a resolution that they regard their children as 
worthy as much appreciation as their pure bred 
stock. 

Plummer got his inspiration from two ad- 
dresses at ‘the Northwest Live Stock Conference 
at Spokane recently, 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson of the state 
of Washington was on the program to discuss 
the sheep industry. He stated that “a few years 
ago sheep herders might be secured for $50 a 
month, or less, and that their up-keep was a com- 
paratively small matter, but that at the present 
day sheep owners were glad to get good experi- 
enced shepherds at $100 a month and to pay 
their up-keep, at perhaps a cost of $50 a month: 
that they were able to pay $150 to a good man 
to take care of their sheep because they were 
very valuable, running from $15 a thead for the 


“ordinary bands, as high as $50 and $100, and 


more, for registered sheep.” The next speaker 
on the program was the dean of education from 
Cheney Normal School in Washington, who 
made a plea for better recognition for teachers 
in the way of housing and salaries. He went 


on to say “they were able to get teachers — 

$75 a month, but that in jet places it “a 
necessary for the teachers to walk for a mile and 
a thalf to two miles to their boarding places, it 
being very difficult to find anybody to take them 
in, and that their board in such cases would 
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an outlay of from $30 to $40 
a month,” 

Mr. Plummer was the next on the program 
with the subject of “The Value of Pure Bred Live 
Stock,” but before beginning his talk he could 
not refrain from calling the attention of the 
audience to the remarkable statements made by 
the two men preceding him. “Here is a man 
who makes the direct practical statement that 
good sheep herders are worth $150 a month be- 
cause they have charge of some well bred, and in 
many cases pure bred sheep. At the same time 
we have a statement by a man who Says that tax- 
payers barely tolerate a teacher who nets more 
than $40 a month, the inference being, naturally, 
that the children over whom she has supervision 
are a bunch of ‘scrubs,’ ” 

Herbert Spencer was an only child. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


In Massachusetts, where there have never been 
county superintendents, all rural schools are 
skilfully supervised by district superintendents, 
one-half of whose salary is paid by the state. 
The original minimum salary was $1,500, and has 
remained there until now. Few have received 
as low a salary as that, one district this year pay- 
ing $4,000. Now the Legislature has made the 
minimum $2,200. In signing the bill on April 
30, Governor Calvin Coolidge said: “When it is 
remembered that the superintendents of schools 
are the directors of the education of the public 
school children, the great importance of the 
work they do cannot be overestimated.” 


Herbert Spencer was an only cl child. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION 


The Woman’s Municipal League of the City 
of New York is leading in a vigorous campaign 
for the chikiren of the city. The following is 
a statement of League:— 

“New York city is facing a breakdown in its 
public school system.. ‘There are at present 189 
actual vacancies in its high schools for which 
no regular teachers can be found. There are 420 
teaching positions in its elementary schools for 
which no one will accept appointment. There 
were 121 resignations from the high schools 
and 885 resignations from the elementary schools 
during the past year. In terms of pupils this 
means that there are. now approximately 4,500 
high school pupils and 17,000 elementary school 
pupils either entirely or partially without instruc- 
i by regularly licensed teachers every school 
ay. 

“Practically no men and women are preparing 
to fill these teaching positions. The number of 
girls and boys each year entering all local train- 
ing schools thas fallen from 2,039 in 1915 to 1,055 
in 1920, forecasting a shortage in the normal sup- 
ply of teachers of not less than 1,000 applicants 
a year, 

“The public school system that was once the 
Prides of New York city is not merely facing de- 
& {trioration, but is rapidly approaching  disin- 


In view of the position of New York 
as the metropolis of our country and of the world, 


tegration. 


as the chief port of entry for immigrants 
from other countries, whose children must be 
instructed and absorbed, this situation falls 
nothing short of a civic and a national calamity.” 


Llerbert Spencer was an only child. 
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A NEW HAVEN DEMONSTRATION 

“The Friends of Boys, Inc.,” is the official 
designation of an organization in New Haven, 
of which John C. Callis is executive secretary; 
and it seems to be achieving real results “when 
a boy needs a friend.” 

The New Haven chief of police says of it: 
“After seeing it work out with the earnest co- 
operation of the members of this department, I 
am firmly convinced that this is the only way to 
handle boys.” 

Under this plan, first arrests of boys up to fif- 
teen years of age have steadily decreased for 
several years past, until they are sixty-eight per 
cent. fewer in 1919 than under former methods, 
which were equal to the best used in most cities 
of the country. Through the war period, when 
juvenile delinquency was at its ‘height in the 
United States and other countries, arrests of boys 
in New Haven were considerably fewer than be- 
fore the war. 

The two best features of this plan consist in 
doing away with causes, which lure boys to 
wrong-doing, and in dealing with boys individu- 
ally and personally, as required by the conduct 
needs of each. It stops cigarette smoking, 
crap playing, keeps boys from loitering or 
peddling on the streets after 8 o’clock at night, 
enforces parental responsibility, reduces pilfering 
and stealing by boys to a minimum, and reasons 
law and order and good citizenship into them. 
So keeping and making their conduct good, the 
police find that they are no longer the sort of 
boys who call for police action. 

It is claimed that this plan, which gives a fair 
deal to boys, especially of the poorer and less- 
cared for class, and keeps them from the humilia- 
tion and ‘handicap and often serious harm of an 
arrest, can be applied easily and efficiently in most 
communities by anyone of average good judg- 
ment, who takes the pains to learn about it. 

A pamphlet, giving the gist of the methods 
used, can be obtained without charge by address- 
ing the chief of police, New Haven. 

Herbert Spencer was an only child. 
-0-@-0-@ -e- 

NORTH CAROLINA’S FUTURE 

The inaugural address of Harry Woodburn 
Chase as president of the University of North 
Carolina had the following paragraph :— 

“Tt is clear that North Carolina is destined to 
an immense extension of her material resources ; 
it is equally clear that, with all her great increases 
in material wealth, she can function effectively 
as a fine democracy only if she sets in the fore- 
ground of her thought the fundamental truth 


that human values are greater than material 
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values; that man is tore important than the 
goods he creates. My own conviction con- 
stantly deepens that the next great creative 
chapter in the histery of the nation is to be 
written in the South. Here is now the real 
centre of that pioneering spirit which has made 
America possible. Here old dreams are being 
realized and most wonderfully exceeded, and 
with each new step the horizons broaden 
Here a people American in blood, in traditions, 
and in ideals, is facing with growing joy and 
confidence a future of limitless possibilities.” 
Herbert Spencer was an only child. 


A GREAT DEPARTURE 
The highest educators as well as the lowest 
teachers are “led into temptation.” Dr. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, professor of physics at 
Yale University, leaves college halls for more 
money at Cleveland, Ohio, tempted overmuch 
by the General Electric Company. From 
1898 to 1903 Dr. Nichols was professor of 
physics at Dartmouth College, of which in- 
stitution he was president for six years, 
1909-16. Now, at fifty years of age, 
he goes to high salary for a commercial enter- 
prise. Who can blame a teacher in a position 
that carries neither honor nor good salary for 
going to pastures green? 
. 


Herbert Spencer was an only child. 


- DEATH OF DR. MAXWELL 
Dr. William H. Maxwell died on May 3, at the 
age of sixty-eight. He has been in poor 
health for several years and has been on the re- 
tired list as superintendent emeritus. Mr. Max- 
well was born in Ireland and came to this country 


at the age of twenty-two, and became assist- . 


ant superintendent of Brooklyn in 1882; super- 
intendent of Brooklyn from 1887 to 1898, when he 
was elected superintendent of Greater New 
York. Dr. (Maxwell was a man of exceptional 
intellectual ability, with large views and a broad 
vision educationally and a masterful grasp of 
- the details of the school system of New York. 
For nearly twenty years he held the politicians 
at bay. He was as fearless as a lion and as 
powerful as a tiger. America has had no other 
educator who fought such mighty battles as did 
he. His scholarship was exact, and cultural; 
his pedagogy progressive; his administrative skill 
masterful. 


Herbert Spencer was an only child. 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 

Harry Woodburn Chase, who was inaugurated 
president of the State University of North Caro- 
line, is well under forty years of age; a native 
of Groveland, Massachusetts; a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, 1909; a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, Clark University, 1910. He went from 
Clark University directly to the University of 
North Carolina as professor of psychology. 

It is more than a century since the University 
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educated in the North, but in ten years he has 
developed a leadership in education in the state 
and in the South that makes everyone forget, as 
he does, that there were ever any prejudices be- 
tween the sections. era: 

While Dr. Chase has captured the South by his 
broad vision and the state by his administrative 
skill, he has established himself, North and 
South, by his writings on such subjects as 
The Adolescent Imagination, The Psychology of 
Social Science, Freud’s Tiheories of the Un- 
conscious, ‘The Inheritance _of Acquired 
‘Modifications of Behavior. 

At his inauguration there were thirty univer- 
sity and college presidents, among whom were 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard and 
John G. Hibben of Princeton, Charles W. Dab- 
ney of Cincinnati and E. O. Lovett of Rice Insti- 
tute, and nearly one hundred other scholars and 
publicists, among whom were Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, head of the War Department’s educa- 
tional system, and George H. Locke’ of Toronto. 
Since the days of Henry W. Grady the South has 
had few men whose advent into the life of the 
South has promised so much as does that of 
Harry Woodburn Caase. 


Herbert Spencer was an only child. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Boston University has the largest Department 
of Religious Education of any university in the 
United States. Twenty-seven states and seven 
different countries, including China, Japan, 
Korea, Norway, and the Cape Verde Islands and 
others, are represented in the department. Mem- 
bers of fourteen different Protestant denomina- 
tions are listed on this roll of five hundred ‘and 


seventy students who are taking courses in the 
department. 


© -0-@-0- @ -e- 
Herbert Spencer was an only child. 
@ -0-@-0- @-e- 
AMERICANIZATION 
Miss Etta V. Leighton, 17% East Forty-ninth 
street, New York city, an expert in teaching 
Americanization, is ready and anxious to give 
safe and sane advice on teaching pupils to be 
100 per cent. Americans free. 
@-0-@-2- 
Herbert Spencer was an only child. 


THE STICKING POINTS 
We are using in this issue a highly important 
article by Casper L. Redfield on “The Sticking 
Points.” It is one of the most suggestive ajti- 
cles we have read in many a day. 
Now that psychologists recognize the “pla- 
teau” in the normal mind we need to make a 
careful study of the relation of .“The Sticking 
Point” to the “plateau.” It will enable us to 
deal more skillfully with the pupils, normal and 
sub-normal. Such articles help us to take peda- 
gogy out of the ranks of academi¢ performances 
and vitalize it. When we utilize and vitalize 
psychology in pedagogy we will have higher 
achievement to record. ite 
It is the Capper-Fess Bill and our type made it 


of North Carolina has had a president born and the Copper-Fess Bill last week. 
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CENTENNIALS 


HERBERT SPENCER 
BY JANE A. STEWART 


The inclusive. problems, Whence? Whither? 
Why? How? have had no more interesting an 
exponent than Herbert Spencer, the noted British 
philosopher. His centennial on April 27, 1920, 
recalled the life and work of the sage who, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, won a significant and 
sure place among great thinkers and_ teachers; 
and whose unique work in educational theory 
has played large part in the educational 
progress of the world. 

Born in Derby, England, Herbert Spencer was 
the son of an able English school teacher 
(William George Spencer) and grandson of 
Mathew Spencer, head of a private school, and 
also teacher of some branches in the local gram- 
mar school. His brothers and sisters having 
died in infancy, Herbert Spencer was the recipi- 
ent of special care and attention from his school- 
master father, who applied to his son his own 
original ideas of child training. The boy was 
given absolute freedom to follow his own bent 
in the pursuit of knowledge. He played out-of- 
doors constantly, studying nature first-hand in 
garden, field and. woods. Noticing his son’s 
repugnance to book-learning, the father did not 
urge him early to learn to read and write, but 
encouraged his fondness for natural history; for 
making collections of insects, and for fishing 
(the love of which sport nearly cost the loss of 
his life by drowning when he was about ten years 
old). Drawing from nature was his delight; so 
were making maps from memory, making chem- 
ical and mechanical experiments, and __ listening 
to the wise discussions of ‘his father’s friends and 
of his clergyman uncle, Rev. Thomas Spencer. 

At thirteen years of age (Spencer confessed in 
his autobiography) he had not learned a 
lesson in English grammar, nor composition, nor 
history, nor biography, and knew little of Latin, 
arithmetic and literature. He read little, but he 
saw and studied everything, and thought clearly 
and deeply. He declined regular study, however ; 
and his wise father, realizing his needs, placed 
him under the instruction of his uncle, Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, at Hinton, where (Spencer him- 
self declared) “there was shown great patience 
i prosecuting what seemed by no means a hope- 
ful undertaking,” frankly acknowledging his debt 
to the discipline there. He declined to go to 
Cambridge University. 

It was his father’s wish that Herbert Spencer 
should become a~teacher. During a_ three- 
months’ experience as assistant in a_ private 
school when ‘he was seventeen he showed un- 
doubted ability in this direction. But dislike of 
monotony and lack of an open field led him away. 
He became instead a civil engineer in London 
and elsewhere for about eight years. Then he 
entered journalism, articles which he had written 
on engineering and other themes having quickly 
found their way into print. : 


“f 


When he was a boy of sixteen Spencer wrote 
for a local magazine a vivid description of curi- 
ously-shaped floating salt crystals. His first 
productions in general literature were articles on 
“The Proper Sphere of Government,” published 
when lhe was twenty-two years old, at which age, 
too, he modeled a fine bust of his uncle, without 
training of any sort. His talent for invention 
was constantly on the alert in the devising of 
contrivances of various sorts. It is said of him 
that “he might have been a professional inventor 
and anticipated Edison.” He was an artist, too, 
of no mean ability in drawing and water-color. 

He was scarcely more than twenty when the 
incipient germs of the evolutionary ideas which 
he was later to produce, began to form, passing 
into definite outline in 1850, and later through 
the successive stages by which thé doctrine of 
evolution was reached in 1869. 

The problems of education which had made 
his own early training, both physical and mental, 
“a model of a normal and a wholesome process 
of development,” appealed to him for elucidation. 

His works. on educational theory belong to 
the formative period of his philosophical career, 
and they were produced before he suffered the 
incurable minor brain lesion, which brought on, 
in 1855, insomnia, inability for mental activity for 
various periods, and other bodily ills. His 
first great work, “Social Statics,” proved his 
prowess as a penman and a philosopher. His 
principles of psychology and of sociology are 
among the great standard works. His work 
in ethics was widely influential and his most 
notable achievement was his demand that the 
evolutionary concepts should be unified. This 
he tried to do, unfolding in their natural order 
the principles of biology, psychology, sociology 
and morality. 


In personal appearance Herbert Spencer 
was a tall man _ with a large head, 
not unlike that of Carlyle’s, a_ straight 
nose, long upper lip, broad, full forehead 


and a genial expression. He was noted for his 
“quiet, good nature” and this calm, “cool ob- 
stinacy” (which in childhood amounted to chronic 
disobedience). He was kindly to the core, 
and a most interesting conversationalist, al- 
though he avoided public assemblies, preferring 


the companionship of a few choice spirits. His 
secretary tells of his habits of  writ- 
ing—how he wrought out argu- 
ments in the unphilosophical  sur- 


roundings, like crowded London streets. He 
possessed an overflowing well-spring of thought 
unspoiled by drainage from the works of others. 
He never read a book; he only “gleaned” it. His 
curiosity was constantly on the alert. He saw 
things that were only obvious to others after he 
had pointed them out. 

Herbert Spencer died in 1903 at the fine old 
age of eighty-three; and as it was appreciatively 
said of him after his death: “His service as a 
teacher of his age will never be forgotten.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DISLOYALTY TO THE PROFESSION. 


BY MARIAN MITCHELL 
Director County Normal School, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Much is being said at the present time by those who 
are in a position to know, concerning the scarcity of 
teachers in Ohio, and concerning the prospects of a 
much greater scarcity in the near future. So much is 
said about the high percentage of young women and 
young men who are not going into the teaching profes- 
sion, why may not something be told of those who are 
enrolled in our normal schools? It seems that in the 
face of all this publicity about the unpopularity of teach- 
ing it must require great courage to stay with the pro- 
fession and even greater to enter it. 

There are those, however, who are exhibiting this 
courage and who are preparing themselves for teachers 
at great personal sacrifice. Specific examples that will 
prove the foregoing statement may be found in any of 
our normal schools, but owing to a feeling of pride on 
the part of the student, these facts are often cautiously 
concealed from instructors and even from _ classmates. 
It is only after the absolute confidence of the student 
has been gained that these stories are told, stories which 
reveal real character, stories which help so much to de- 
termine the degree of success the prospective teacher is 
likely to attain when she assumes the responsibility of 
her own school. 

Nothing can make the point clearer to the reader than 
several concrete illustrations. In a particular county 
normal school of Ohio there is enrolled a married 
woman, fifty-three years of age, who lives on a small 
farm twenty-two and one-half miles from the school. 
Each morning she walks two and one-half miles to a vil- 
lage where she can get an automobile hack to take her 
the other twenty miles. She makes this trip in an un- 
heated vehicle, and in the evening returns in the same 
manner over the same route. 

Some thirty-three years ago this particular student 
finished her academic career, and having spent ten or 
twelve weeks in a normal class, entered the teaching pro- 
fession. She taught eleven consecutive years successfuily 
and then married. After being away from the work 
twenty years Mrs. Reef was asked to teach a school 
while younger men and women were serving their coun- 
try in other ways. She became enthused, and in Sep- 
tember, 1919, enrolled in a county normal school. 

In addition to preparing her school assignments she 
has many household duties to perform, and-~ yet ranks 
among the best students of her classes. She bakes and 
does the laundry for her family of four. She milks four 
cows, takes care of the milk and prepares the breakfast 
for the family before leaving for school at six in the 
morning. During the fall after her long trip home she 
walked a quarter of a mile to the pasture to get her cows 
and then milked them again. 

At the beginning of the term Mrs. Reef asked her in- 


‘structor if it would: be possible for her to be excused 


from school one day in the week so that she might at- 
tend to her work. Arrangements were made whereby 
she might be at home on Friday or Monday, just as she 
. chose. The first Friday came,—all students were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Reef explained that it had not been necessary 
for her to be absent that day. The next week the same 
thing occurred. Mrs. Reef has not 
school this semester. It is obvious that the student is a 
decided inspiration to other members of her class. She 
will be an inspiration to her pupils when she teaches. 
Another girl from the same school is facing no little 
hardship in pursuing her course. Indeed, if the county 


missed a day 


normal school were not located in her county she would 
be forced to abandon entirely the hope of teaching. 
Della comes from one of the hillier sections of our state. 
She has had few opportunities and many snubs, but she 
has all the grit that characterizes the true American. 
Each morning her brother drives eleven miles with a 
horse and buggy to work in the village. Della rides with 
him and waits an hour for school to open. After he fin- 
ishes his work at five-thirty in the evening they drive 
home together. The time intervening she usually spends 
in the public library, either preparing her lessons for the 
following day or reading the books and magazines there. 

Those normal students who cannot go to and from 
their homes each day almost invariably rent rooms with 
the privilege of doing light housekeeping. Rooms of this 
sort can usually be had for from one and one-half ‘o 
three dollars per week. Often two girls occupy the 
same room, or two or three girls will have a suite of 
three rooms. In as much as most of our normal. stu- 
dents are drawn from the rural districts, it is much less 
expensive to bring their provisions for the week from 
their own homes. Consequently on Monday morning the 
girls arrive carrying suit cases and baskets containing 
food which is to last for the ensuing .week. There is 
nothing more hopeful than to see these rosy wholesome 
young women filled with zeal, ambition and aspiration 
coming to devote the week to learning to do the thing 
that appeals to them. 

One of the most interesting cases 
writer has come in contact was that of a girl named 
Louise. Louise’s father had died when she was three 
years old, and the mother had been forced to provide for 
herself and her child. This she did by keeping the tele- 
phone switch-board in a small* country town. Louise 
and her mother made their home in the telephone head- 
quarters and by thus reducing expenses the girl was 
kept in school. She was rather a frail child, and because 
she spent all her odd hours at the switch-board, by the 
time she graduated from high school her health was 
quite broken. For one year she was unable to work. 
She then enrolled in a county normal school, intending 
to make it her last year of school. 

Louise lived some little distance from the norm:! 
school, so it was necessary for her to room in the village. 
Each Monday she arrived with her provision basket 
filled, and each Friday evening returned with it empt.. | 
The change of environment, the pleasant companionship 
of the students, the basket-ball team all seemed to help 
restore her health. She made an excellent record in the 
school and was chosen to teach a one-room country 
school two miles from her home village. 

The roads were good, so Louise walked to and from 
her school. As the weather grew colder her cheeks 
grew redder. She became thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of her work. Problems were continually arisin: 
which she unhesitatingly took to her superintendent, and 
with no disparagement to the efficiency of that official 
it may be said that he thought with her upon _ phases v! 
school methods that had never concerned him before. 
She not infrequently invited her normal director © 
spend week ends with her. The former always returned 
with renewed enthusiasm. after these visits. 

At the end of the first year Louise was offered one »{ 
the grades in the village school. To the surprise of 
everyone, instead of accepting she declined. She had 
planned to attend the State University. Through her 
efforts solely she induced her mother to give up the tele- 
phone office, to engage a house and take rooms near the 
university. Louise herself secured a- position in ‘one »! 
the offices of that institution. Here she worked Satur: 


days, summers and all odd hours during the school yea". 


with which the 
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At present this young woman is a sophomore in the uni- 
versity and she intends to complete her course. ' 

In the whirl of agitation and reform we have almost 
forgotten that instances of this sort exist today. These 
zealous, hopeful, aspiring young people who have had io 
depend largely upon themselves to get their training for 
teaching certainly have a desirable effect upon any teach- 
ing force where they may be located. 

The prestige that was formerly. attached to the teach- 
ing profession is waning. All teachers feel it som; 
sensitive teachers feel it most keenly. Whatever other 
causes may. have contributed to the present status of the 
teacher surely the attitude that she has taken toward her 
work has not been a small factor. True, when a teacher 
has a pleasant place to live, respectable clothes to wear, 
social entertainment, enough to eat and a little money to 
spare she is not likely to entertain a feeling of rebellion 
against her profession. 

Teachers, pretty generally, however, are thoughtlessty 
working in direct opposition to their own best interests. 
They are defeating their own ends in this way. It has 
become fashionable among lay teachers to knock their 
own profession. When they congregate in groups, how 
many times do they talk about the hopeful, pleasant side 
of the profession? Surely there is such a side. The 
business woman in other lines of work encounters diffi- 
culties and unpleasant situations, but does she complain 
about her work? Not so generally, I believe, as does the 
teacher. A normal student said recently: “I was called 
upon to defend myself twice yesterday. Two teachers 
asked me at different times if I were still interested in 
teaching. When I replied that I was anxious to begin, 
they suggested that I would soon recover from that feel- 
ing.” Normal students are repeatedly asked by teachers, 
and that in a scoffing tone of voice: “Why in the world 
do you want to teach?” It is this sentiment expressed by 
teachers themselves that has led many _ discriminating 
young people into other lines of work, and has been a 
factor in robbing teaching of the prestige it once had. 
We need morale in the teaching profession just as truly 
as we need it in our army. It would be most  unfor- 
tunate for education if teachers should lose entirely the 
idea of social service. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
[From the Kansas City Times.] 


It is easy to confuse means and the end, cause and 
effect. This is apparent from the way some persons ap- 
pear to regard the teacher situation in this country. 

The statement is made that if teachers were more effi- 
cient, increased salaries would be forthcoming. This 
may be true. But if reasonable wage advances are not 
forthcoming at once, there will be few teachers, good or 
bad, to try the experiment on. 

Inefficiency is not the cause of the present low wages 
for teachers. The low wage situation is driving the able 
teacher from the profession and is leaving school boards 
to find whom they can to run the classrooms. Until the 
wage situation is greatly improved young men and 
women of ability are not going to spend years in prepar- 
ing themselves for teaching. 

Of course the inefficient teacher would profit by a 
wage increase for a while. But in time the able men and 
women attracted to the profession would make it harder 
and harder for the teacher of limited ability; and as 
educational standards were raised with salaries, the in- 
competents would be gradually driven out. 

Teachers of Kansas City, of Missouri and of other 
sections are having to talk a great deal just now about 
the necessity for better salaries, but they have em- 
phasized all along that the necessity arises not primarily 
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from théir }own personal wants, but because educational 


standards are at stake. 

In a way it is unfortunate that the teachers them- 
selves have had to do most of the talking. But addi- 
tional pay is not the end and aim of the present agita- 


tion; it is simply the means by which efficient teaching 


must be assured. 
—o—— 


a A NEW PROPOSITION. 


Bethlehem, Pa., April 10, 1920. 


_. Dear Mr. Winship: At present a poor boy cannot get. 


a higher education except only by superior physical and 
mental strength. Why not propose to have a free public 
college education and have the government expend 
money for military training in high school and through 
the college? I do think by such a plan we not only 
would be a super nation physically but mentally. As it 
is today, a moneyed class is being educated and the 
lower strata of boys have no chance. I have not seen 
any plan proposed that would be as democratic as this, 
and hence develop boys and girls by allowing selective 
studies as or according to their ability to do so. By 
making the three R’s the major branches from the first 
grade very few would not reach the goal. This 
military aid would not only supply instructors for this 
special work, but help to pay better salaries to the pres- 
ent corps of teachers. | 
I am 
Very respectfully yours, 
H. O. Rohrback, M. D. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


It has recently come to our notice that the Journal of 
Education, edited by that veteran educator, Dr. A. E£. 
Winship, has added a school music department. It is 
edited by Edwin N. C. Barnes, Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Barnes was originator and editor of the Eastern School 
Music Herald, the organ of the Eastern Music Supervis- 
ors’ Conference, and made a striking success of the 
numbers he published. We have no doubt that he will 
be equally successful in editing this department in the 
Journal of Education. 

The writer takes this occasion to acknowledge a debt 
school music owes to the editor of The Journal, Dr. A. 
E. Winship. During the past twenty years Dr. Winship 
has written some very brilliant papers upholding the edu- 
cational value of music in the schools and advocating its 
fullest use in the educational plan. Music supervisors 
owe a peculiar debt to this brilliant and versatile educi- 
tional lecturer—School Music. 


, 


BE HUMANE. 


There are peonle who fancy themselves to be very 
fond of animals because they keep them as pets. But the 
shutting up of creatures in prisons is not kindness. Those 
who catch birds and squirrels and keep them captives for 
life are thinking only of their own selfish pleasure. 
They are fond of themselves, but not truly fond of 
animals at all. True fondness for an animal would 
prevent us from wanting to see it in prison. 

Such people are either ignorant or selfish. Either 
they do not know how much all creatures love liberty, cr 
they do not care. It is impossible to be kind unless we 
are unselfish, and that is a difficult thing to learn. 

We should never put anything weaker than ourselves 
to pain or sorrow for our amusement, nor to gain 
money, nor for any other reason. 

Edith Carrington, 
Humane Education Bureau. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW | 


NO SOVIET RULE FOR AMERICA. 

The anticipated May-day rioting did ma- 
terialize in this country. There had been a 
wide-spread Soviet and anarchist propaganda, 
and a wide distribution of placards and posters 
calling for a rising of workers against the gov- 
ernment, but the lawless appeals met with no 
response. American workers have their griev- 
ances, and large groups of them are at this mo- 
ment pressing them; but comparatively few of 
them lean toward soviet methods. 
sive preparations which state and federal author- 
ities had made to deal promptly with any rioting 
went far, evidently, to dampen the ardor of the 
anarchist agitators. Public officials and others 
whose lives had been. threatened were well 
guarded; there was a round-up of.1,500 anarchist 
‘suspects in Chicago; and, even in _ Boston, 
the police and soldiers were furnished with ma- 
chine guns for an emergency, but there were no 
“red” parades or other demonstrations. 


MAY DAY IN OTHER: COUNTRIES. | 


May Day demonstrations were a great deal 
less violent in other countries than had been ex- 
pected. In Paris there were some small riots 
and disorders, but the expected declaration of a 
nation-wide general strike was not made: and 
the anarchist efforts to stir up mutiny among 
the troops just called to the colors failed com- 
pletely. In England the day was kept as a 
holiday hy 6,000,000 workers, but it would have 
been a half-holiday anyway, and business in 
general went on as usual—the various labor 
parades being conducted without rioting. In 
Canada there were labor demonstrations at 
Toronto, Winnipeg and at some other centres, 
because of the imprisonment of the “One Big 
Union” leaders of Winnipeg, and 15,000 coal 
miners in Nova Scotia went on strike for the 
Same reason: but there was no violence. 


THE ANTHRACITE WAGE DISPUTE. 


Up to May 1 no agreement had- been 
reached between the anthracite mine workers 
and operators as to wages, although the aid of 
Secretary of Labor Wilson had been invoked. 
Negotiations, however, had not been broken, and 
hope of an agreement later had not been 
abandoned. The miners want a new contract 
on the basis of a twenty-seven per cent. general 
increase—which corresponds to the increase se- 
«ured in the bituminous fields—while the oper- 
ators offer only a fifteen per cent. increase. 
There are differences also as to working condi- 
tions, which are, in some respects, more difficult 
to reconcile than the wage question. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES AND DARK 
HORSES. 


Presidential primaries were held on April 27 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey and Ohio. In 
Massachusetts the Republican delegates-at-large 
and most of the district delegates are for Cool- 


The exten-_ 


idge if isi: hopeless, 
most. of them are for General Wood; in. New 


Jersey the result is described as *neck-and-neck 


between General Wood and Senator Johnson ; 
in Ohio the leading candidates’ “ Were Senator 
Harding of that state, and General Wood,—Sen- 
ator Harding leading, but not by a margin large 
enough to augur well for his sué@ess at Chicago. 
In New Jersey Governor Edwards, . the. wet” 
candidate, was given all of the Democratic dele- 
gates without opposition. The situation is not 
at all clear yét as to either the Republican or 


‘the Democratic candidates at the national con- 


ventions. The woods were never before so full 
of Presidential “dark horses.” 


A NEW PARTY. 


The so-called Committee of Forty-eight has 
not bulked very large in the political news of the 
day, but it feels itself strong enough to hold a 
national convention, which has been called to 
meet at Chicago July 10 to 13. Its declaration 
of principles places it so nearly alongside the 
Communist and Communist Labor parties as 
to require close scrutiny to define the difference. 
It demands public ownership of transportation 
and of other public utilities; and of the principal 
natural resources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, 
mineral deposits, large water powers and large 
timber tracts. It demands immediate restora- 
tion of free speech, a free press and free assem- 
bly; endorses the effort of labor to share in the 
management of industry, demands the abolition 
of injunctions in labor cases, and denounces the 
old parties as “bankrupt of democratic purpose.” 


THE FIUME QUESTION. 


It was definitely announced, on what seemed 
to be good authority, that the Supreme Council 
at San Remo had reached a settlement of the 
Fiume question, which would make it a_ buffer 
state, and would leave the status of the islands of 
Lagosta and Cherso to be determined later by 
plebiscite. The announcement was premature, 
and it appears that the Jugoslav government 
protested vehemently against the Council’s tak- 
ing up the question, in the absence of any Jugo- 
slav representative. The Council therefore de- 
cided to allow the question to remain in negotia- 
tion between the Italian and Jugoslav govern- 
ments. D’Annunzio remains an uncertain fac- 
tor, difficult to deal with, and still more difficult 
to eliminate. 


THE ALLIES AND GERMANY. 


The Allied Supreme Council, in session at San 
Remo, closed its deliberations on April 26 with 
the preparation of a note to Germany, emphat- 
ically refusing even to examine the German 
request for authority to retain an army of 200,000 
instead of 100,000, so long as Germany had not 
fulfilled her engagements for disarmament, the 
destruction of war material, the supplying of 
coal, or reparations. The Allies unanimously 
declared that they could not tolerate a continu- 
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ance of these and other infractions zof the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that they were fesolved to 


take all measures, even, if necessary, the -occupa- 


tion of an additional part of German territory, 
in order to insure execution of the Treaty. 


But, in the belief that all the questions at issue 


could better be solved by direct exchanges of 
views than by note, they offered to discuss them 
‘with German representatives; and arrangements 
are being made for a meeting with the German 
chancellor at Spa, Belgium, on May 25. 
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THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


The long-cherished aspirations of the Zion- 
ists for the creation of a Jewish nation in Pales- 
tine are in a fair way to being realized at last. 
England has been made the mandatory for 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, and she is definitely 
committed to the proposal for encouraging the 
immigration of Jews to their “homeland,” and 
as soon as post-bellum conditions are definitely 
established there will pretty certainly be a con- 
siderable movement of Jews in that direction. 


vo 


YOUNG AMERICA ASSERTS ITS DEMOCRACY 


BY CLARA O. WILSON 


Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of N. braska 


“You put them down and git away,” shouted 


Jack, picking up some small blocks for ammuni- 
tion. “You can’t play with us.” 

Back of Jack stood four other small boys, all 
equally determined to keep back the two offena- 
ers whose crime seemed to be their desire to en- 
ter into the building of a boat which was now 
nearly constructed. 

The first grade room was such a noisy work- 
shop and everyone was far. too busy and occupied 
to take any notice of the difficulty. 

In an instant one of the two offenders who 
persisted was sent tumbling over a pile of blocks 
and a real fight took place. 

I was a visitor in the room and, frankly. I was 
horrified. “Such discipline, which would per- 
mit a fight right in school.” 

The belligerent group was quickly called to- 
gether and the teacher inquired into the diffi- 
culty. 

“Jack knocked me over and won't let me play,” 
choked Billy, “and he wouldn’t yesterday.” 

“Well, you know why,” interrupted Jack; 
“cause you cheat.” 

“Yes, you did,” chimed in all the others. “You 
always do.” 

Then followed a tale of grievances. It 
seemed that the two offenders had not con- 
tributed their share of work, but instead insisted 
on being “officers” of the boat even before it 
was completed. This had been tolerated for a 
time, but finally their autocratic ways became too 
pronounced and they were ostracised. 

“He won’t ever help work,” they argued. 

“Well, officers don’t have to carry blocks,” 
sobbed Billy, who was beginning to realize the 
majority were against him. 

“Yes, but you choosed yourself captain and 
you can’t do that, can he, Miss Smith?” shouted 
the others. 

Here was a splendid chance for a little lesson 
in citizenship, and the opportunity was not lost. 
A lively discussion followed as to the way leaders 


“are chosen. 


“Even President Wilson never choosed his se!f. 
did he, Miss Smith?” said Jack. | 

“No, the people chose him because they 
thought he would make a good President an4 


would always. be fair,” was the reply. 

The point was not lost, for the suggestion ut 
once came that they choose their “Captain.” It 
was explained that navy officers are not usually 
chosen by popular vote, but because they are 
especially fitted for the particular piece of work 
and because they had worked so well they had 
earned promotion. The election took place, but 


had to be repeated, for several children voted 


twice. Finally Jack won the coveted honor. 
The group agreed to take in the two outsiders 
if they played fair, and they meekly agreed to 
do their share. 

“Before you go back to your work,” said Miss 
Smith, “I want to ask you if you think a fight is 
the best way to settle trouble.” 

“No,” said Jack, still much elated over the 
election returns, “I think it’s better to git to- 
gether and talk,” and the others agreed. Even 
Billy assented, for he had learned from experi- 
ence that arbitration was safer. 

As [left the room where once more peace and 
harmony reigned, I found that my feelings had 
changed. I had seen a real fight in school and 
though I almost felt that I should disapprove, I 
could not. . 

Here was an environment so natural that the 
very things which arise on a: playground and at 
home could happen. We have been so accus- 
tomed to the artificial environment, where the 
children are so suppressed that these natural life 
situations are all saved until the children are out 
of the teacher’s sight. Then—out in the back 
alley—come the fights where there is no one 
with superior wisdom to help settle the difficulties 
and elevate the children from their lower level 
to one higher and more ideal.  Self-control 
does not mean control by someone who happens 
to be in a position of authority, but it means to 
control one’s self. 

We do not want a child to be docile—willing 
to submit because he always has—with no more 
self-control today than he had yesterday. We 
must decrease obedience gradually and increase 
freedom and sense of responsibility. This free- 
dom must not go unchecked; it must result in law 
and “out of every difficulty we must help the 
child to wring a positive truth.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIQLOGY WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL APPLICATION. By Frederick R. Clow, 
Ph. D., State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 430 pp. 
Price, $1.80. 

Books on sociology are abundant, but none other 
has entered the field which Dr. Clow is to occupy 
through “Principles of Sociology, With Educational 
Application.” We have seen nothing quite so whole- 
some in its advice as is Dr. Clow’s treatment of the 
social side of the teacher’s life. Take this paragraph 
as a sample: “It must be admitted that teachers 
sometimes develop qualities which chill their wel- 
come into polite society. ‘Their occupation ‘requires 
them to be critical, especially in such commonplace 
matters as the pronunciation of words. They are 
expected to be models of propriety, or at least free 


from improprieties, and that tends to make them self- — 


‘conscious. Accustomed to present a limited body of 
knowledge to immature minds, they are liable to hold 
limited views themselves, to be ‘academic,’ opinion- 
ated, intolerant of those who differ from them, and 
at the same time to be weak in meeting a new sit- 
uation. Their work confines them closely and does 
not bring them in contact with people of other call- 
ings; in that way they may fail to cultivate the eti- 
quette, dress, and “small talk” which are in vogue at 
the time, and that failure, more than anything else, 
marks them as peculiar when they are among 
strangers.” 

In the same frank and fearless way Dr. Clow con- 
siders all social problems with which the school is 
likely to have to do directly or indirectly. 


‘TAMAYO Y BAUS: 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Am, + 


Founded 18 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable eX: , 
nse. During the summer session there will * 
beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


iat ory High School, Arts and 
Sciences, ducation, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 


term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 
rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving information concerning 
courses, etc., be mailed free. Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


MAS VALE MANA QUE. 
FUERZA. Proverbio enun acto. Edited, with 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Carlos E. Co- 
nant, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. VII, 80 pages. 

QUINTERO: LA MUELA DEL REY FARFAN. Zar- 
zuela infantil, cémico-fantastica. Edited, with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland 
Stanford University. XII, 93 pages. 

BENAVENTE: EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO 
APRENDIO EN LOS LIBROS. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and —* by A. M.. 
Espinosa. XVI, 87 pages. - 

Youkereah-tiatuna : World Book Company. Cloth. 

52 cents each. 

These splendid little dramatic texts are a creditable 
addition to the New-World Spanish Series. They are: 
capably edited, with notes that are real notes, printed at 
the foot of the pages to which they refer, and with just 
enough exercises based on the text to be useful, not over- 
whelming. The make-up of the volumes is highly at- 
tractive, the typography tasteful, with large, clear type 
for the text. The editors are scholars of standing, Pro- 
fessor Espinosa being editor of Hispania and the author 
of many high-grade and successful Spanish texts. All 
three of the plays are suitable for reading in either high 
school or college, the Tamayo y Baus comedy being 
slightly more difhuclt than the others. The playwrights 
are among the leaders of the Spanish theatre; Benavente 
and the Quintero brothers are still alive and producing, 
while Tamayo y Baus died in 1898. The plots are whole- 
some and shot through with a healthy idealism. With 
Martinez Sierra’s “Teatro de ensuefio,” published in the 
same series, they form an excellent selection of modern 
Spanish plays suitable for young readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Nonsense Rhymes and Animal 
Deming. Price, 50 cents.— “Animal Land Children, or 
The Contest for the Magic Glasses.” By: Margaret 
Flora. Price, 55 cents.— “The Like to Do Stories.” By 
Laura Rountree Smith. Price, 55 cents. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

By L. J. Hanifan. Boston: 


“The Community Centre.” 
“Satire in the Victorian Novel.” By Frances Theresa 


Steries.” By A. G. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Russell. Price, $2.50.—“Principles of Sociology with 
Educational Applications.” By Frederick R. Clow. 
Price, $1.80. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


“History of Thrift Movement.” By S. W. Straus. 


Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“Education During Adolescence.” By nsom_ A. 
Mackie. Price, $2.00 net. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


0. 

“The Substance of a Dream.” 
$1.75. New York: G. P. 

“An Acreage of Lyric.” By Dorothea 
‘Mann. Price, $1.25— -“Wind and Blue Water.” By 
Laura Armistead Carter. Price, $1.25. Boston: Corn- 
hill Company. 

“An Introduction to School Music Teaching.” By Kar! 
Wilson Gehrkens. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 

“Our Living By Howard R. Driggs. 
Chicago: University Pub ishing Company. 

“It Might Have Been Worse.” By Beatrice Larned 
Massey. Price, $1.75.— “The Voices.” By Mrs. I[. 
Lowenberg. Price, $1.50. San Francisco: Harr Wag- 


ner Publishing Company. 
“Best Short Stories of 1919." Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 


By F. W. Bain. 


Price, 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Lawrance 


Price, $2.00. Boston: Small, Maynara & Co 
- “The Lure of the Pen.” By Flora Kickman. Price, 
$2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Nursery School.” By Marezaret McMillan. Price, 


$4.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“How to Teach in Sunday School. ” By Theodore E. 
Schmauk. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House. 


H AVE Healthy, Strong, 

Beautiful Ey2s 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 


that Need Care. ” try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ot 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 


your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Bye ® nas 


Chieago. I 


MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. 


. 


Joyous Days 


Folk Dance Records 


Columbia Folk Dance Records are universally loved by children because of the unique orches- 
tration employed. Interest and enjoyment have been added in playing the records and dancing to 


them, for novelty instruments have been used at each repetition of the tune. 


The scheme creates a 


desire to get away from an entirely conventional procedure, and provides for a more varied perform- 


ance. of the dance. 


The following records are of this type: 


Arkansas Traveller—White Cockade. (American Country Sir Reger de Coverly, a Colonial or Virginia Reel. (Ameri-) A 
Miss McLeod’s Reel—Hull’s Victory. (American Country { 10-inch Blackberry Blossoms. (Irish Folk Dance)...Columbia Band} 85e 
‘Chicken Reel. (American Country Dance). ..Columbia Band ) A-3077 Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game)........ Columbia Band ) A-3080 
‘Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. (American Country > 10-inch Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance. (Singing Games) , ‘ter inch 
Pop Goes the Weasel. (American Country Dance) 
Columbia Band | 4-3078 Goddesses. (English Coun? Dance)....... Columbia Band ) A-3081 
Jolly is the Miller. (American Country Dance) __ 10-inch Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance) 10-inch 
Columbia Band 85c Columbia Band 85c 


_ The Cecil J. Sharp English Country Dances, Morris Dances, and Sword Dances were recorded 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, and are authentic in tempo, faithful to the 


quaint modes in harmonization, and authoritative in melody. 
use in the New York City schools. 


These records have been accepted for 
Mr. Sharp’s work has received the highest praise. 


‘Gathering Peascods. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Blue Eyed Stranger. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
Mage on a Gree tiey. Bove, Up We Go. Cou ssh Morri 
e on a Cree—Hey, ys, Up We ng untry Rigs O’Marlow. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp 
Dance) (Cecil J. Prince’s Band ince’s Band 
Row Well, Ye Marines. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Tideswell Processional. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. 
Pleasures of the Town. (English 10-inch Meieten Fwery Processional. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil f 19-inch 
Snes Prince's Band) 85¢ Band) Se 
Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. (English Country Dances) (Cecil . Sha A-3065 
nce : Band >10-inch 
Selienger’s Round. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp). Prins’ s Band 


The Old Mole. (English Country Vance) (Cecil J. Sharp):.. 


Newcastle—Heartsease. (English Country Dances) 
Prince’s Band | A-3070 
ff All the World Were Paper—Parson’s Farewell. } 10-inch Clip 

(English Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp. 85c 
Prince’s Band 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly send a Grafonola | 
and Pushmobile with a number of Folk Dance Records, 


to you, so that you may prove to your own satisfaction 


Columbia School Grafonola Educational Department 


with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
shelves for records. 


crank, Woolworth Bidg., New York 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


| Graf 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY om 


The Bo-Peep or Pickadilla. (English Country Dances) ) A-30€8 
The Butterfly. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp)... .. Prince’s Band) 85c 


Hunsdon House. (English Country Dance) J. - Bang 


and > 10-inch 
A-3069 


85c 


this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 


Educational Department 


| Woolworth Building, New York City 
to your school or playground, without cost or obligation Please send the following Literature : 


(Check subject desired) 


the superiority of Columbia Folk Dance Records. | Folk Dance List [| 
Send the coupon for Folk Dance Record List or other [| Catalag 
Educational Literature. [ Literature and Music [| 


Musical Measurement Manual 


onola Catalog 


. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tens anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or_ school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
-10: National Education Associa- 
: tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. 
CONNECTICUT. 


TERRYVILLE. Although Super- 
intendent Ralph C. Jenkins was re- 
elected at an increase in salary he 
has resigned to engage in another 
line of work. 

Mr. Jenkins 
three years 


came to Terryville 
ago as_ supervising 
principal of the Terryville High and 
Graded School. After the death of 
Superintendent A. S. Gaylord last 
year he was elected superintendent 
of schools and has held the position 
since that time. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth with the class of 1914, 
and has an advanced degree from 
Middlebury College. He-is now do- 
ing graduate work in Yale. 


MARYLAND. 


The Potomac Valley Round Table, 
composed of teachers of Western 
Maryland and Eastern West Vir- 
ginia, had a highly successful meeting 
at Berkeley Springs on April 23 
and 24. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Frank Irving Cooper 
has given a course of five lectures at 
Boston University on School Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Cooper has no superior 
in “School Building, Planning and 
Construction,” upon which he lec- 
tured. 2 

CAMBRIDGE. A novelty in the 
curriculum of the Harvard Summer 
School will be offered to extension 
students this year in a_ practical 


course in physical education, includ- 
ing instruction for coaches in foot- 


ball, track and basket ball, for which ~ 


there is an unusually large demand. 
Director Geer of MHarvard’s fresh- 
man athletic course has prompted 
the new course. 

Students who take four Summers 
in the new study will receivea certifi- 
cate to that effect with their teacher’s 
diploma. 

This course is established because 
of recent legislation on _ physical 
training in both public and private 
schools in nearly every state. The 
salaries attached to these positions 
are very attractive. 


HOLYOKE. William Russell Peck 
was promptly elected superintendent 
upon the resignation of Mr. Mc- 
Sherry, who has accepted a much 
more advantageous financial position. 
He is young, enthusiastic and confi- 
dent, and though his experience is 
slight his purpose to learn what to 
do and what not to do is vouched 
for by his supporters. Any way his 
election is another case of promotion 
from the ranks even if it was not 
the promotion on the ground of 
having earned it by years of service. 
The salary is $3,900. 


SOMERVILLE. Superintendent 
Charles S. Clark has had his salary 
raised to $5,000. . 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. The board of educa- 


tion has voted to increase salaries 
an average of 94 per cent. Elemen- 
tary teachers will receive from $1,- 
500 to $2,000 per year, and ungraded 
teachers from $1,700 to $2,600, first 
assistants in high schools $3,000, de- 
partment heads and grade principals 
$3,300 to $4,000, depending upon the 
size of the schools. All salary  in- 
creases are to date from September, 
1920, and increases will be added to 
the ratings of that date. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is more and more in evidence 
that State Superintendent Finnegan 
has the educators of the state of all 
pent of prominence heartily with 
im. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


_ NEWPORT. Everything is now 
in readiness for the rebuilding of the 
partiaily burned Rogers High School 
and the erection of the proposed 
large addition in the rear. The rep- 
resentative council has approved the 
issuance of $175,000 in bonds for the 
reconstruction of the high school; 
$525,000 for the erection of the ad- 
dition and also $160,000 for the erec- 
tion of the proposed new graded 
school at the corner of Broadway 
and Vernon avenue. It is therefore 
now up to the board of aldermen and 
the public school committee to take 
the steps necessary for the immediate 
Starting of the actual building oper- 
ations especially in reference to the 
rebuilding of the high school, for it is 
desired to have that structure ready 
for use next fall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. Boys and girls of 
South Dakota are greatly interes- 
ted in the bread clubs, a new project 
of the club department of State 
college. Four hundred members 
are already enrolled. There is to 
bea champion bread demonstration 
team in every county of the state. 
This team will represent its county 
at the state demonstration to be 
held at the 1920 state fair. Demon- 
strations will be given daily during 
the fair week and there is to be a 
state bread exhibit. The state 
champion team will represent 
South _Dakota at the Interstate 
fair, Sioux City, and will compete 
for honors with teams from twelve 
states. Milling companies of the 
state have contributed to a fund to 
send the state champion bread de- 
monstration team on an education- 
al trip to Chicago at the time of the 
International stock and grain show. 
The slogan of the bread clubs is 
“More Home Baked Bread of Home 
Milled Flour. ” 

The’ official state high school 
oratorical and declamatory contest 
is to be held at State college May 
20. District and division contest 
are now being held for the purpose 


of selecting the state contestants. 


Gold and silver medals are the in- 
dividual awards and silver loving 


_ cups are to be presented to the 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING VITALIZED AGRICULTURE 


MATERIAL FOR LIVING THINGS YEAR 


Rotation Plan 


CHARTS and SLIDES—Loaned for Express 
Charges. 


1. Cow Makes Farming More Profitable. 
2. Fight the Fly. 

3. Live Stock on Every Farm. 

4. Make More From Your Farm Poultry. 
5. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm. 
6. Have Birds About Your Place. 


Note—Numbers 5 and 6 in Slides only. 


WORKING DRAWINGS—1 cent each. 


Wren House. 

Bird Feeding Station. 
Nesting Box for Robin. 
Chicken Hook. 

Plant Protector. 

Door Prop. 

Stable Scraper. 

Hog Trough. 

Wall Nests for Poultry House. 
Milk Stool. 
Feeding Box for Chicks. 


PPP PN PS 


STENCILS—Loaned for postage or Sold at 50 


cents per set. 


1. Stencils of cow, poultry, fly, live _ stock 
charts. 
2° Stencils of woftking drawings for~third 

year. 


MIMEOGRAPH COPIES—Free. 


1. Helps in Bird Study. 
2. Live Stock Survey Sheets. 
3. Calendar for 3rd year work. 


NOTE BOOK COVERS-—3 cents each. 
Kraft Paper—Printed Title. 


CARDS IN COLORS—Loaned for postage. 


1. Bird Cards, 914”x11”—set of 24. 
2. Live Stock Cards 9%”x11l”—set of 24. 


BOOKLETS ON VITALIZED AGRICULTURE. 


1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agri- 
culture in the Rural Schools—Free. 


2. Rotation Plan—2 cents. 


Vitalization Through Rotation—2 cents. 


Better Country Schools for Missouri— 
10 cents. 

5. How Vitalized Agriculture Works in 
Nodaway County, Missouri—5 cents. 


6. Vitalized Agricultural Commandments— 
Free. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS, LEAF- 
LETS, ETC. 


1. Justice to the Foster Parents of Our 
Children—1 cent. 

2. Educational Preparedness—Free. 

3. Stencils Vitalize School Work—Free. 

4. Every Farm a Factory—Free. 

5. The Scrub Must Go—5 cents. 

6. Live Stock Chart Book—6 cents. 

i. Live Stock Slide Book—5 cents. 

8. The Cow Makes Farming More Profit- 
able—10 cents. 

9. The Cow Chart Book—6 cents. 

10. The Cow Slide Book—5 cents. 

11. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm— 
10. cents. 

12. Sheep Slide Book—5 cents. 

13. Sheep or Dogs—Which?—Free. 

14. Making Money From Pigs—2 cents. 

15. Hog Cholera—2 cents. 

16. Poultry for the’. Farm and Home—10 


cents. 
17. Poultry is Profitable—2 cents. 
18. Poultry Chart Book—6 cents. 
19. Poultry Slide Book—5 cents. 
20. Bird Slide Book—5 cents. 
21. Get the Fly Folder—Free. 
22. The House Fly Folder—Free. 


23. Flies in the House (Home 
Trap)—1 cent. 


24. Fight the Fly—1 cent. 

25. Fly Chart Book—5 cents. 

6. Fly Slide Book—5 cents. 

7. Hints on Use of I H C Charts—Free. 


Made Fly 


I H C Motto Leaflets—Free. 


29. Chart Showing Simple Method of Let- 
tering—10 cents. 


30. The Calf Path—Free. 
31. Chart and Slide Catalog—Free. 
32. Booklet Catalog—Free. 
33. List of Farmers’ Bulletins 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture)—Free. 


Check such material as you need, cut out this list and send it to us. We 


want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
PG.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 


HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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# SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg, 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


A 


Send for circular’ and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. - 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


STATE NORMAL 


SCHOO 
MASS. 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


‘cial department of the high school. 
_J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. . 


FREE REGISTRATION 


CLAR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
CHICAGO 
64 E. Van Buren St. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


/tatiron Bidz. 110-112 E. Lexington St, 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The friends of 
Dr. Guy Potter Benton are greatly 


winning schools. The date of the 
meet is May 21. 


ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physica! 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
250 acres. Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, canoeing. Land sports. Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


GRAHAM BUSINESS SHORTHAND. 


You can quickly qualify for a 
high-salaried position at home. Our 
Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand ae pleasure. Graham Short- 
hand is taught in leading schools 
and colleges and written by the we! 
paid stenographers and_ reporters. 
Specimen Lesson and Special Offer 
to Teachers and Advanced Students 
sent on request. 


TWIN CITY COLLEGE, 


| 


pleased at the honor that has come Benton Harber, Michigan. 


College of Oratory 
RULES 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS 


= 
i 
the essential points in 
gan, gave s schools a careful test in reading. ey showed a go00 

cat oging y command of vocabulary, but the power of interpretation was disap- s 
pointing, as is usual in such tests. f 
Superintendent Thompson got a set of Clematis and Arlo, made him- f. 

self familiar with the ARLO PLAN, and tried it with his poorest 
grades. A few months later, on another test, the grades which had a 
ranked lowest in the first test, now ranked highest in the city. T 
ARLO CLEMATIS b 
By Bertua B. anp 

for 4th or 5th grades, for 3rd or 4th grades 
New edition 45 Cents Ernest. Coss 50 Cents bi 
| $e 
| des 85 cents THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cen 0 
t NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. fo 
Case 50 cents : F 
Be 


Library Department 


‘DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
| COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED eT 
Palmer Method Spellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. ( 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for — 
study in spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. . 
Bedduse the words in the Palmer Method sSpellers are.all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 
pression. Words used ‘aoe ben carefully selected by _well-known_educators, having been 
tested in‘one of the largest arid most.progressive New York City Public Schools. 


- In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in é 

Have you our new School liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- for 
‘ : ship. Write our nearest office for further information. sta 
Library Special Catalog ? THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY ene 
30.lrving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Webash Ave., Chicago, 
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to him from the President of the 
United States by way of “Distin- 
guished Medal Citation.” “Guy Potter 
Benton, for exceptionally meritorious 
and conspicuous services. As direc- 
tor in charge of the educational work 
undertaken in the third army of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, by 
his marked ability, untiring energy 
and loyal devotion to his task, he con- 
tributed in a large measure to the 
successful results obtained in this 
vast undertaking. Through his great 
work among 10,000 illiterate soldiers, 
over 8,000 of them were taught to 
read and write. By his efforts he 
has rendered services of particular 
worth to the American Expedition- 
ary Forces.” 


WASHINGTON. 


King County (Seattle) has taken 
a noble stand on the salaries of rural 
school teachers—a minimum wage 
of $1,000 for teachers without ex- 
perience and $1,100 or more for all 
rural teachers with experience. Last 
year rural teachers were paid as low 
as $630, and more than 300 teachers 
had less than $1,000. The county re- 
ceives $200,000 extra from the state 
and this all goes to the increase of 
salaries. County Superintendent A. 
S. Burrows has taken anheroic stand 
on the matter of salary increases. 
He recently had 127 rural school di- 
rectors in session all day and it was 


then that the increases were decided |. 


upon. 


WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT. By a vote of eight to 
one April 21, the citizens authorized 
an increase of $75,000 in the tax levy 
for current expenses of the schools 
next year. This will increase school 
revenues for running expenses about 
fifty per cent., and will be used in 
increasing teachers’ salaries fully 
fifty per cent. over that they were in 
September, 1919. Beloit, population 
25,000, has no church nor private 
schools, so there are from forty to 
fifty per cent. more pupils to provide 
for in the public schools than in the 
average city of the same population. 
Three new school buildings are now 
being constructed at a cost for sites, 
buildings, and equipment of about 
$600,000. More than fifty per cent 
of the total tax levy this year will be 
for school purposes. Superintendent 
F. E. Converse has kept pace with 
Beloit College in putting the city on 
the map. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency | Covers the 


Columbia, $.C. Richmond, Va. South 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Special 
New Booklet Enrollment 


WANTED.—Representative to call 
©n School Trustees. Good position 
for steady and reliable man. Write 
Stating age, schoo] or other experi- 
ence and salary expected. All in- 
formation kept confidential. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 2A Park street. 
Boston, Mass. 
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New York Wants You 


On April 24 the legislature voted 


THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


for additions to the present salaries of school teachers, giving 


$400 TO $600 INCREASE 
THE This makes New York state gal- 


New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to ea i , 
recognition of credentials. Write at once. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 


TEACHERS—BEither Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 I 

month. We represent the best payin h ve 

long been our clients. 
ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
Schools and Families, 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 


Between 34th and 35th Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
No charge to employers, 


lished 1889. 
none for registration. If you needa a 


C. A. SCOTT & (©. Propriete 
442 Tremont Building, at. 


THE 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc: 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone 


teacher forany desirable place or know | 
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Music in Americanization 


Do your pupils of foreign birth or descent 
know the stories of our Patriotic Songs and the 
epochs of our history that brought them forth? 

Do your pupils of American parentage know 
the beautiful songs and dances of other lands? 

Reach them all through the one common 


chord Music, with our incomparable Victor 
Records. 


The above booklet for 
guidance is just off the press. 
Ask your Victor dealer for 
one, or write to 
Educational Department 
Camden, N. J. 


Look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


The Victor serves Ez 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

hen the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and prormis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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